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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE GILBERT STUART. 


[BY WILLIAM DUNLAP, ESQ] 


THE name of GitBert Stuart will long be dear to those who 
had the advantage of an intimate acquaintance with him. His col- 
loquial powers were of the first-rate order, and made him the delight 
of all who were thrown in his way, whether exercised to draw forth 
character and expression from his sitters, or in the quiet of a ¢éte @ 
téte, or to set the table in a roar while the wine circulated, as was 
but too much the custom of the time in which he lived. 

Still dearer is the name of Stuart to every American Artist, many 
of whom remember with gratitude the lessons derived from his 
conversation and practice, and all feel the influence of that instruc- 
tion which is derived from studying his works. 

This eminent artist was born at Newport, Rhode Island, in the 
year 1757. His father was a native of Scotland, who had been 
compelled to leave the land of his birth in consequence of having 
participated in the rebellion of ’45. Gilbert displayed in early life, 
as is common with all who have distinguished themselves as 
painters, an ardent love of the art. ‘Talents he possessed which 
would have raised him to eminence in any pursuit. He was an 
only son, and his father very judiciously sent the boy to Scotland for 
his school education, the Provinces not abounding then, as the 
United States do now, with able teachers and competent seminaries. 
After acquiring the elements of classical knowledge, Gilbert returned 
to Rhode Island, but it was soon determined that he should make 
painting his profession, and for the purpese of studying the various 
branches of science necessary for a professor of the most arduous of 
the Fine Arts, the youth was again sent to Europe in the year 1774, 
with such letters as gained him the notice of our illustrious country- 
man, Benjamin West. 

Mr. West was ever ready to direct the studies of those who aspired 
to become artists. ‘That most of his pupils were Americans is only 
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to be attributed to that desire to become painters which his success 
created in the mindsof his countrymen. His advice and instruction 
were freely given to all, but his attachment to the land of his nativity 
gave additional warmth to the welcome with which he received such 
Americans as had talents that promised success in the art he adored 
and excelled in. 

Stuart’s flow of animal spirits was, through life, sufficiently impe- 
tuous ; at the age of seventeen, the tide was probably exuberant. 
He used to say, “ When I first saw Mr. West I was an uncouth 
cub, and my clothing was half a century behind the fashion of the 
time. My good old master gave me much good advice as to my 
conduct at our first interview, and concluded with, “ Remember, 
now you are in England, you must dress yourself as the English 
do.” Very well, thinks I, I will show the old gentlemen that I 
know how the English dress themselves. Accordingly, next morn- 
ing, I presented myself with my stockings drawn over my shoes and 
my waistcoat over my coat. ‘* Why, boy, are you mad?” he cried. 
“ You told me, sir, to dress myself as the English do, and I knew 
that they always say, ‘Put on your shoes and stockings,—put on 
your coat and waistcoat,’ so, sir, I have dressed myself according to 
direction.” 

However Gilbert Stuart may have dressed in 1774, when the 
writer of this sketch saw him in London ten years after, his dress 
emulated in style and costliness the leader of English fashion, the 
then Prince of Wales, “ the observed of all observers.” Stuart was 
then, in 1784, at the head of the young portrait painters, and the 
exhibition at Somerset House displayed his full-length generals, 
admirals, and nobles, to the admiring public, by the side of the por- 
traits of Reynolds. 

During the preceding ten years he had been thrown upon his 
own resources for the means of subsistence, and had experienced the 
fatherly care, as well as instruction of the benevolent West, of whom 
he spoke with reverence and gratitude in his latter days, though, 
according to his own account, he was an unruly subject during the 
days of his probation. 

It is curious to observe the very different style of Stuart’s painting 
from that of the master under whom he studied, and whose works 
were daily before him, and occasionally copied by him. The pu- 
pil had directed his attention to portrait, and the master delighted in 
the higher branches of the art. West, doubtless, saw that Stuart 
was the better portrait painter ; and we know that when he saw the 
superiority of another in that branch he readily acknowledged it. 
When applied to for instruction by an artist now in this city, he 
readily gave it, but said, “If you wish to study portrait painting, go 
to Sir Joshua.” Stuart spoke freely of his own superiority as a por- 
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trait painter, and used to say, half joke, half earnest, that “no man 
ever painted history if he could obtain employment in portraits.” In 
connection with this difference of opinion and of style, I will men- 
tion the following circumstance, which took place about 1786, on 
occasion of a visit to his old master’s house and gallery in Newman- 
street: ‘Trumbull was painting on a portrait and the writer literally 
lending him a hand, by sitting for it. Stuart came in and his 
opinion was asked as to the coloring, which he gave very much in 
these words, “ Pretty well, pretty well, but more like our master’s 
flesh than Nature’s. When Benny teaches the boys, he says, ‘ yel- 
low and white there,’ and he makes a streak; ‘red and white there,’ 
another streak; ‘blue-black and white there,’ another streak ; 
‘brown and red there, for a warm shadow,’ another streak ; ‘ red 
and yellow there, another streak. But Nature does not color in 
streaks. Look at my hand, see how the colors are mottled and 
mingled, yet all is clear as silver. 

This was and is true; and yet Mr. West’s theory is, likewise, 
true, however paradoxical it may appear. Mr. West, perhaps, made 
too great a dis‘inction between the coloring appropriate to historical 
painting and that best suited to portraits. 

Stuart once, while sitting at his eazle after he took up his residence 
at and near Boston, was led, “ nothing loth,” to talk of old times in 
London, toamuse me (as I stood behind hischair) and my companion, 
whose portrait he was painting ; and thus spoke of himself and his 
old master. ‘Mr. West treated me very cavalierly on one occasion, 
but I had my revenge. It was the custom, whenever a new 
Governor-General was sent out to India, that he should be compli- 
mented by a present of his majesty’s portrait, and Mr. West being 
the king’s painter, was called upon on all such occasions. So, when 
Lord was about to sail for his government, the usual order 
was received for his majesty’s likeness. My old master, who was 
busily employed upon one of his ¢en-acre pictures, in company with 
prophets and apostles, thought he would turn over the king to me. 
He never could paint a portrait. “ Stuart,” said he, “it is a pity to 
make his majesty sit again for his picture, there is the portrait of 
him that you painted, let me have it for Lord ; I will retouch 
it, and it will do well enough.” “ Well enough! very pretty,” 
thought I, “you might be civil, when you ask a favor.” So I 
thought, but I said, “ Very well, sir.” So the picture was carried 
down to his room, and at it he went. I saw he was puzzled. He 
worked at it all that day. ‘The next morning, “Stuart,” said he, 
“have you got your palette set?” “Yes, sir.” “ Well, you can 
soon set another, let me have the one you have prepared for your- 
self; I can’t satisfy myself with that head.” I gave him my palette, 
and he worked the greater part of that day. In the afternoon I 
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went into his room, and he was hard at it. I saw that he had got 
up to the knees in mud. “ Stuart,” says he, “I don’t know how 
it is, but you have a way of managing your tints unlike every body 
else,—here,—take the palette and finish the head.” “TI can’t, sir.” 
*‘'You can't?” “I can’t indeed, sir, as it is, but let it stand till to- 
morrow morning and get dry, and I will go over it with all my 
heart.” ‘The picture was to go away the day after the morrow, so 
he made me promise to do it early next morning. You know he 
never came down into the painting-room at the bottom of the gal- 
lery, until about ten o’clock. I went into his room bright and early 
and by half-past nine [ had finished the head. ‘That done, Rafe 
and I began to fence, I with my maul-stick and he with his father’s. 
I had just driven Rafe up to the wall, with his back to one of his 
father’s best pictures, when the old gentleman, as neat as a lad of 
wax, with his hair powdered, his white silk stockings, and yellow 
morocco slippers, popped into the room, looking as if he had stepped 
out of a bandbox. We had made so much noise that we did not 
hear him come down the gallery or open the door. “There you 
dog,” says I to Rafe, “there I have you! And nothing but your 
back-ground relieves you!” ‘The old gentleman could not help 
smiling at my technical joke, but soon looking very stern, “ Mr. 
Stuart,” said he, “is this the way you use me?” “Why, what’s the 
matter, sir, I have neither hurt the boy or the back-ground.” “Sir, 
when you knew I had promised that the picture of his majesty should 
be finished to-day, ready to be sent away to-morrow, thus to be neg- 
lecting me and your promise! How can you answer it to me or to 
yourself?” “Sir,” said I, “do not condemn me without examining 
the eazle. I have finished the picture, please to look at it.” He did 
so. Complimented me highly ; and I had ample revenge for his 
“Tt will do well enough.” 

This might serve as a specimen of Stuart’s eazle-talk, but as I 
have given one anecdote in which my friend Raphael, Mr. West’s 
oldest son, is made a party, I give another, probably of a little later 
date, as Mr. T'rumbull is made to bear a part in it, and he did not 
become a pupil of West’s until the summer of 1780. We will let 
Stuart speak again. “I used very often to provoke my good old 
master, though Heaven knows, without intending it. You remem- 
ber the color closet at the bottom of his painting room. One day 
Trumbull and I came into his room, and little suspecting that he was 
within hearing I began to lecture on his pictures, and particularly 
upon one then on his eazle. Iwas a giddy foolish fellow then. He 
had begun a portrait of a child, and he had a way of making curly 
hair by a flourish of his brush, thus, like a figure of three. ‘ Here, 
Trumbull,’ said I, ‘do you want to learn how to paint hair? There 
it is, my boy! Our master figures out a head of hair like a sum in 
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arithmetic. Let us see,—we may tell how many guineas he is to 
have for this head by simple addition,—three and three make six, 
and three are nine, and three are twelve— How much the sum 
would have amounted to I can’t tell, for just then in stalked the 
master, with palette-knife and palette, and put to flight my calcula- 
tions. ‘ Very well, Mr. Stuart,’ said he,—he always mistered me 
when he was angry, as a man’s wife calls him my dear when she 
wishes him at the devil. ‘Very well, Mr. Stuart! very well, in- 
deed You may believe that I looked foolish enough, and he gave 
me a pretty sharp lecture without my making any reply. When 
the head was finished there were no figures of three in the hair.” 

Before Stuart left the roof of his benefactor and teacher he painted 
a full-length of his friend and master, which attracted great attention 
and elicited just admiration. It was exhibited at Somerset House, 
and the young painter could not resist the pleasure afforded by fre- 
quent visits to the exhibition-rooms and frequent glances—who can 
blame him ?—at the object of admiration. It happened that as he 
stood, surrounded by artists and students, near his master’s portrait, 
the original came into the rooms and joined the group. West praised 
the picture, and addressing himself to his pupil, said, “ You have 
done well, Stuart, very well, now all you have to do—is to go home 
—and do better. 

From the commencement of his independent establishment, as a 
portrait painter, success attended him. But he was a stranger to 
prudence. He lived in splendor, and was the gayest of the gay. 
Notwithstanding his great celebrity, and the employment attendant 
on it, I have reason to believe that pecuniary difficulties caused his 
removal to Dublin. 

In the year 1790, Mr. Stuart returned to the United States, and 
never again left his native country. He landed at New-York, and 
favored the renowned, the rich, and the fashionable, by exercising his 
art for their gratification; giving a portion of immortality in ex- 
change for a portion of their weaith. His aé¢elier or painting-room 
was in Stone-street, near William-street, and was the resort of all 
who admired the art, or who wished to avail themselves of the art- 
ist’s skill. Many of his portraits were copied in miniature by a 
gentleman of the name of Robertson, who arrived about this time, 
and was distinguished by the appellation of Irish Robertson. Much 
of this artist’s celebrity was owing to the accuracy of Stuart’s por- 
traits; for the ignorant in the art transfer without hesitation the 
merit of the original painter to the copyist. . In New-York, as else- 
where, the talents and acquirements of Mr. Stuart introduced hin to 
the intimate society of all who were distinguished by office or attain- 
ment, and his observing mind and powerful memory treasured up 
events and anecdotes which rendered his conversation an inexhaust- 
ible fund of amusement and information. 
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From New-York he removed to Philadelphia; and in that city 
and its neighborhood (Germantown) he attracted the same attention, 
and rendered the same services ; enriching individuals by paintings 
beyond price, and his country by models for future painters to study. 

When Mr. Stuart returned home, he brought a letter of introduc- 
tion from Mr. Jay, our minister at the court of Great Britain, to 
General Washington, then President of the United States. In 
1794, the artist had an opportunity, by his removal to’ Philadelphia, 
of presenting this letter, and becoming personally acquainted with 
the great man to whom it was addressed. Stuart had long been 
familiar with the aristocracy of Europe, the artificial and hereditary 
lords of the land, but it appears, from the following account given by 
him to an eminent artist of our country, that he was awed into a 
loss of his self-possession in the presence of the heaven-created no- 
bleman. 

Soon after his arrival in Philadelphia, Mr. Stuart called on the 
President, and left Mr. Jay’s letter and his own card. Some short 
time after, having passed a day in the country, upon his return he 
found a note from Mr. Dandridge, the private secretary, inviting him 
to pass that evening with the President. He went accordingly, and 
on entering a large room, (which he did carelessly, believing it to be 
an anti-chamber,) he did not distinguish one person from another of 
the company he found there. But the President, from a distant 
corner of the room, left a group of gentlemen, with whom he had 
been conversing, came up to Mr. Stuart and addressed him by 
name, (probably some one who knew Stuart pointed him out to 
the President,) and, finding his guest much embarrassed, he entered 
into easy conversation with him until he recovered himself. ‘The 
President then introduced him to the company. This incident I 
give from the artist to whom Stuart related the circumstance. 

In this year, 1794, Stuart painted his first portrait of Washing- 
ton. Not satisfied with the expression, he destroyed it, and the 
President consented to sit again. In the second portrait he was 
eminently successful. He painted it on a three quarter canvass, but 
only finished the head. When last I saw this, the only true por- 
trait of the father of our country, it hung, without frame, on the 
door of the artist’s painting-room, at his house on Fort Hill, Boston. 

This beautiful image of the mind as well as features of Washing- 
ton, was offered to the State of Massachusetts, by the artist, for one 
thousand dollars, which they refused to give. ‘Those entrusted with 
our national government passed by the opportunity of doing honor 
to themselves during the life of a man they could not honor, and 
the only portrait of Washington was left unnoticed in the painter’s 
work shop, until the Boston Atheneum purchased it of his widow. 
It now (together with its companion the portrait of Mrs. Wash- 
ington) adorns one of the rooms of that institution. 
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Stuart has said, that he found more difficulty attending the at- 
tempt to express the character of Washington on his canvass than 
in any of his efforts before or since. It is known that by his collo- 
quial powers he could draw out the minds of his sitters upon that 
surface he was tasked to represent; and such was always his aim. 
But Washington’s mind was busied within. During the sitting for 
the first mentioned portrait, Stuart could not find a subject, although 
he tried many, that could elicit the expression he knew must accord 
with such features and such a man. He was more fortunate in the 
second attempt, and probably not only had more self-possession, but 
had inspired*his sitter with more confidence in him, and a greater 
disposition to familiar conversation. 

During his residence at Philadelphia, Mr. Stuart painted the full 
length of the President, for Lord Lansdown. It has been said that 
his lordship was indebted to the persuasions of Mrs. Bingham, 
of Philadelphia, for this favor. 'This picture is in England, and 
is the original of that vile engraving from the aételier of Heath, 
which is unfortunately spread throughout our country, a libel upon 
Stuart and Washington. Our fellow-citizen Durand is now em- 
ployed in engraving from the inestimable portrait possessed by the 
Boston Atheneum, and the citizens of the United States will have 
an opportunity of knowing from his print, when published, how 
they have been misled in their ideas of the countenance of the man 
they most revere. 

Germantown was the painter’s place of residence, at the period 
Washington retired from office, and he rode out and visited him at 
that place—a spot so wel! known to the hero during his military 
career. When the president took his leave, he told Stuart that he 
would sit to him again at any time he wished. None but those who 
know how much this great man had undergone from the solicitations 
of painters, can truly appreciate the value of this compliment to the 
artist. On this occasion, Stuart jocularly said to his guest, “ General, 
I have always felt much indebted to you for your kindness, but my 
greatest obligation to you is, that you never attempted to paint por- 
traits; for you have had such perfect success in all you have under- 
taken, that if you had been a painter I should have had no hopes.” 

Mr. Stuart removed from Germantown to the city of Washington, 
and resided several years at the seat of government, intimately asso- 
ciating with all the leaders of the nation’s councils. Inthe year 1806 
he removed to Boston, in which city and its suburb (Roxbury) he 
continued to reside until his death. His first place of residence in 
Boston was ata hotel in Broad-street. In 1813, I passed many hours 
with him at his house in Roxbury. In 1822, I found him residing 
on Fort-hill, and much afflicted with gout at times. I always found 
him cheerful, and ready to impart knowledge from the store his ob- 
servation had furnished and his memory retained. Judging from 
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one of his last portraits, the head of which he had finished, his powers 
of mind were undiminished, and his eye undimmed. ‘This portrait 
was to have been a full length of John Quincy Adams. Death ar- 
rested the hand of the artist after he had completed the likeness of 
the face, and had proved that at the age of seventy-four he painted 
better than in the meridian of life. To the skill of that excellent 
artist, Mr. ‘Thomas Sully, has been entrusted the finishing of this 
picture, by painting the figure and accessories. 

Of Mr. Stuart’s power or faculty of recollection, the following in- 
stance has been published. When he resided in Dublin, which must 
have been about 1788-9, a young lad, afterwards, during a long life 
a citizen of Philadelphia, was an apprentice in a book-store nearly 
opposite the house in Pill-lane where the painter lodged. 'This citi- 

zen’s portrait was painted in Philadelphia a few years since by Mr. 
John Neagle, who shortly afterwards making a visit to Boston for the 
purpose of seeing Mr. Stuart, (a pilgrimage many a painter has made, ) 
took the portrait with him as a specimen of his talents. When pre- 
sented to Stuart he gazed at it for a while, and then pronounced the 
name of the person for whom it was painted, declaring that he had 
known him in Pill-lane, Dublin. The citizen in question was in 
Boston not long before the great painter’s death, and went with Mr. 
O. C. Greenleaf to see Mr. Stuart, requesting his companion not to 
mention his name. As soon as he entered the room Mr. Stuart came 
up to him familiarly, shook him by the hand, accosted him by name, 
and told him that he had recognised his portrait as that of his former 
acquaintance of Pill-lane. 

His powers of recollection were further exemplified in the case of a 
gentleman of Charleston, South Carolina, whose portrait he had for- 
merly painted. After an absence of at least twenty-five years, the 
gentleman called on him in Boston, and was shown up to the room 
in which he was painting. He knocked, and was invited to walk 
in. On opening the door, finding that the artist was engaged he was 
retiring, when Stuart addressed him by name, as if he had recently 
seen him, and insisted on his coming in. 

With such talents and such success, through life the admiration of 
all who ap proached .him or saw his works, Gilbert Stuart died in the 
year 1830, and died poor. His friends, and the friends of the fine- 
arts in Boston, caused an exhibition to be made of such of his works 
as could be collected, for the benefit of his family. How many with- 
outa hundredth part of his talents have passed through this stage of 
existence not only without experiencing the embarrassments of pover- 
ty, but in affluence, and left their descendants in prosperity, merely 
by following the dictates of common prudence; while of Stuart, the 
delight of his friends and the boast of his country, we might say, I fear, 
of the latter part of his long life, “poorly, poor man, he lived,” and of its 
termination, “poorly, poor man, he died.” 
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COUSIN SUE. 


‘* Look here, upon this picture, and on this.” —SHAxsPEARE. 





CHAPTER FIRST. 
“There is no world without Verona walls.” —SHAKsPEARE. 


Harry Buckmere was standing in an attitude of deep thought, with 
the fore finger of his right hand pressed upon an open letter that he held 
- left, when he was broken in upon by his unceremonious friend, Bob 

olton. 

“What the —— are you doing here, Buck,” exclaimed the latter, “ when 
Broadway is as thronged with belles as ——” Not having a simile at 
hand, and being in too great a hurry to look for one, he left—no uncommon 
thing with him—the sentence unfinished. 

“Glad you are come, Bolt,” said his friend, slowly raising his eyes from 


the paper on which they had been rivetted ; “for I am at present deucedly 
in need of your assistance.” 


“Why, my dear Buck, you know ——” 
“Tush, man! *Tisn’t money I want, but advice.” 
“ And that will I give you as freely as ——” 


“You know,” continued Buckmere, “ or rather, you do not know that I 
have an old hunks of an unclein some part of that terra incognito, ycleped 
New-Jersey, to whom I have been under a promise of a visit for some years, 
and now he exacts the fulfilment of it. Father tells me that it is my inter- 
est to keep on terms with the old fellow, as he is immensely rich, with 
only one child, a daughter, that is my dad’s wish I should make a wife of. 
A wife of my little cousin Sue! whom I remember a short, thick, waddling 
little creature, with hair almost white, and cheeks like the pionies in her 
father’s garden. Bah! ‘my gorge rises at it” But, at all events, this visit 
must be made, unless you can help me to an expedient for getting rid of it.” 

“ Now, if you take my advice,” said Bolton, “ you will make it.” 

“Make it, Bolt?” exclaimed Buckmere, roused to animation by his 
friend’s advice. ‘“ What! leave town now, and the season but just begun ? 
Leave —— to sport the newest cut in Broadway ?—to give a character to 
the last novel? and to dance himself into the favor of Miss-——? Leave 
my box at the opera? my pew in —— church? and, above all, leave the 
adorable Kemble to steal the hearts and turn the heads of all the youn 
fellows about town, without a chance of participating in their happiness 
O, I cannot, Bolt, indeed I cannot !” 

“ Now weigh, my dear fellow, all your reasons for staying in town against 
the single one for leaving it—the chance of securing the favor of your 
uncle—and you will find them as light in comparison as ——” 

“ Well, on one condition, Bolt, that you will consent to accompany me, 
to save me from dying of ennui, I will endeavor to make the necessary 
sacrifice, and go.” 

“QO, Pll go with you, Buck, with as much pleasure as ——~” 





CHAPTER SECOND. 
“The arbiters of fashion and gentility." —Hat.ecx. 


Harry Buckmere, whom, for want of a beiter, I have taken for the hero 
of my tale, was the son of a merchant, who, by having taken “at the flood” 
that “tide in the affairs of men,” which, as Shakspeare says, “leads on to 
fortune, was, ere the snows of age had fallen upon his head, enabled to leave 
his store in——— street, buy a house in Broadway, set up his carriage, and 
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put his servants in livery. ‘These—viz. his house in Broadway, his carriage 
and servants in livery—were such powerful pleaders in his favor with the 
fair daughter of a gentleman, whose father’s father had been a gentleman, 
that, maugre her objections to him on the score of family, after a reasonable 
show of indifference, and all that, she yielded her consent to become Mrs. 
Buckmere ; and so, by his mother, was Harry Buckmere related, as the 
phrase is, to some of the first families in the state. 

Mrs. Buckmere was very handsome, very gay, and very extravagant ; and 
it was generally allowed that Harry Buckmere was very much like his 
mother. Between them, the hoardings of the ci-devant merchant were 
made to suffer to such a degree, that retrenchment soon became the order 
of the day. ‘The house in Broadway was sold, and a smaller one taken in 
a less fashionable street ; the carriage and horses were disposed of, and the 
servants stripped of their liveries; Mrs. Buckmere’s parties limited to two 
in a season, and Harry’s allowance was reduced to something less than a 
thousand dollars perannum. Yet the influence of Mrs. Buckmere in the 
world of fashion hardly suffered a diminution. Her dresses were as much 
copied ; her parties as crowded, and her son Harry as recherché as ever. 
Whether on his own or his mother’s account, I am not able to say. Per- 
haps on both. For it is possible that, even without the advantage of having 
a mother at the head of “good society,” with talents such as his, Harry 
Buckmere might have become the distinguished person he was. His voice 
was fine, and he perfectly understood the management of it; his playing, 
particularly on the guitar, was allowed to be masterly; and in dancing, he 
bore “the palm alone.” Then his taste in dress and literature was incon- 
testibly great. Indeed, it was generally said that was indebted to his 
suggestions for much of his success in business, and he was more than 
once spoken of as one of the future editors of the—Magazine. 








CHAPTER THIRD. 
*¢ Land of the mount and stream—and apple-jack.”—Awnon. 


“Have we much farther to go, Buck?” asked Bolton, raising himself 
from the corner of the carriage, where he had been enjoying a gentle nap, 
and drawing his cloak more closely around him. “For my part, I am 
almost chilled to death, and as hungry as ——” 

“ Look out,” said Buckmere, with a yawn, “and tell me what you see.” 

“Why, here,” said Bolton, doing as he was desired, “is a small stone 
house, with one stuffed and patched window in front, and two pigs and a 
baby standing in the door.” 

“O, that is is not my uncle’s.” me 

“ And here is a staring building of faded white, that, if it had a steeple, 
might pass for a church; a tavern with a creaking sign swinging between 
two posts higher than the house, and a low, red building, which, from the 
number of curious faces at its windows, I think must be the village school- 
house.” 

“ Neither of those is my uncle’s.” 

«“ Well, here is a large, old-fashioned stone house, flanked by two smaller 
ones, and almost hidden by the leafless trees that surround it.” 

“That must be my uncle’s,” said Buckmere rousing himself. They 
were now set down at the front door of the main building, which was 
opened to them by an ebony faced damsel of barrel-like figure, who wad- 
died before them to a door at the lower end of a hall, whose uncarpeted 
floor shone like mahogany, which she threw open, and Buckmere and his 
friend entered the common sitting-room of Sqtire Buckmere’s family. Here, 
the one nodding over a newspaper, and the other knitting before a cheerful 
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nut-wond fire that sent its broad, bright flame roaring up the chimney, they 
found the squire and his wife, the former a short, stout, ruddy-faced old 
gentleman, in a suit of brown that might have been worn by his grand- 
father, and the latter a tall, thin, old-maidenish-looking lady of fifty—terri- 
bly cross-eyed withal—in a dress of some dark stuff, made in the time of 
narrow skirts, short waists and tight sleeves, and a thin muslin cap of qua- 
ker-like plainness. Their reception, by the old gentleman, was as cordial 
as heart could wish, and by the old lady, very stiff; or, as she would term 
it, Nes dignified ; and in a few minutes the young men felt themselves quite 
at home. 

Bolton had begun to wonder at what hour his friend’s uncle dined, as it 
was now considerable past four and nothing had been said of dinner, when 
that “ darkness visible,” the shining face of the colored girl before mention- 
ed, was dimly seen, as she opened the door to let her mistress know that 
tea was ready. The old lady immediately arose, and, in her stateliest man- 
ner, led the way into the room in which the tea-table was set, and in which 
the younger members of the family were assembled, to whom the Squire 
thus proceeded to introduce his guests. 

“Sue, my girl, this is your cousin Harry Buckmere; and this, his friend 
Mr. Bolton. Harry, this is your cousin Sue; Mr. Bolton, my daughter 
Susan. Mr. Williams,” toa short, stout, red-faced,vulgar-looking young man, 
“Mr. Harry Buckmere and Mr. Bolton ; Harry, Mr. Williams; Mr. Bolton, 
Mr. Williams. Miss Riker,” to a very small, and very dark young woman, 
“Mr. Harry Buckmere and Mr. Bolton; Harry, Miss Riker; Mr. Bolton, 
Miss Riker. Mr. Anson,” to a pale, thoughtful-eyed young man, “ Mr. 
Harry Buckmere and Mr. Bolton; Harry, Mr. Anson; Mr. Bolton, Mr. 
Anson. Now, as I’ve made you all acquainted, we'll set down to tea.” 
And down they sat accordingly to a table loaded, if not—as the newspapers 
phrase it—with all the delicacies of the season, at least, with many of its 
good things. 

Did I, like ——, possess the spirit of rhyme; or could I write, like ——, 
in measured prose, how would I jingle rhymes, or measure lines in praise 
of thee, New-Jersey! But, alas! confined as I am to humble prose, how 
can I hope to do justice to the bravery of thy sons in the times which “ tried 
men’s soles,” or the fervid patriotism of their worthy descendants? How 
can I attempt a portraiture of the charms of thy daughters—charms which 
elicited the praise even of a Morse? But, above all, how ean I hope to 
speak in sufficient commendation of the luxuries that crown thy hospitable 
boards, not only for that meal at which glasses are brimmed with the elear, 
bright, amber-tinted juice of the—apple, but also for the morn and evening 
repast? I cannot—no, I cannot! and therefore will I not adventure. 





CHAPTER FOURTH. 
*¢Q !—And I, forsooth, in love !”—SHaxsPeare. 


“ After all, Bolt,” said Buckmere one afternoon, as, arm-in-arm, he and 
his friend were walking up and down the long piazza on the sunny side of 
his uncle’s house; “this is not so bad a place as I had expected to find it. 
If it was not for the prosings about the tariff, nullification, and other in- 
comprehensible matters of my stupid old uncle, and the worn-out sayings 
of my quizzical old aunt, I think I could manage to spend a week or two 
here very well.” 

“That is, Buck,” said Bolton, “if your beautiful cousin were keeping 
house here on her own account.” 

“ My beautiful cousin? Pshaw!” 


“Now, honestly, Buck, don’t you think her beautiful ?” 
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“ Why, she is much better than my fancy had painted her.” 


‘¢¢ Around the brow of blue-eyed Sue 
Do auburn ringlets curl ; 
He: lips are roses bathed in dew, 
Her teeth two rows of pearl.’” 
said Bolton. 
“ But her figure, Bolt, her figure,” said Buckmere, “that you must allow 
is rather peti/e for a beauty.” 
“T will allow no such thing. Every body—you among the rest—called 
Miss —— a beauty, and Miss Buckmere is taller by an inch than she.” 
“ Then she is inclined to embonpoint, and I hate fat ladies.” 
“ Though a nice, plump little thing, you certainly cannot call her fat.” 
“ Besides, Bolt, I think her eyes have something of thecast of her mother’s.” 
* Really, Buck, you talk too nonsensically ! There is “a laughing devil” 
in her eye, that is as little like the unfortunate obliquity of her mother’s as 
’ 





“ But should I, for the sake of securing the broad lands and shining stores 
of her father, make her an offer of my hand—and debts, would she be pre- 
sentable in ‘ good society,’ think you ?” ; 

“Presentable !” exclaimed Bolton, with considerable warmth, “ there is ; 
no society on earth that she would not adorn’” 

**Pon my soul,” said Buckmere, with unwonted animation, “I am glad 
to hear you say so; for tolet you intoa bit of a secret, lam now atthe age 
of—hem !—as much in love with that little gipsy, my cousin Sue, as ever . 
was youth of eighteen, with the goddess of his idolatry; and I had made : 
up my mind to pop the question to her this very evening.” 

“J wish you success, {my dear fellow, with all my heart! But let me 
advise you, Buck, when you become master here, not to depart from your 
uncle’s manner of living, which, particularly in the articles of breakfast and 
supper, is most excellent.” 

* As is also that of bringing every person that his roof may chance to 
cover to his table,” observed Buckmere, ironically. 

“Why, that does rather clash with our city prejudices, certainly,” re- 
turned Bolton ; “ yet Miss Riker, your cousins dress-maker, is such an un- 
assuming little body; Williams, your uncle’s factotum, so taciturn; and 
Anson, the village schoolmaster, so quiet and gentlemanly, that one quite 
forgets they are not the kind of people one has been in the habit of sitting 
at table with. But wasn’t it too good of your uncle to introduce them so 
particularly to us?” 

“My uncle is a bore ; and though I shall certainly marry my cousin Sue, 
I shall as certainly cué her father, should he become in the slightest degree 
troublesome. By-the-by, Bolt, what do you think of our promised sleigh 
ride this evening ?” 

“ Why, that, at the least, it will be something to talk about when we re- 
turn to town.” 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 


“ Hurra! Hurra!! hurra!!! 
Jump in, jump into the sleigh !”--Finn’s coMIC ANNUAL. 


Reader of mine, wast thou ever wrapped in a buffalo skin, with her for 
whom thy heart with love was beating; and placed in a sleigh drawn by 
two spirited creatures, that, seeming to dance to the music of their own 
bells, bore thee along with such rapidity that thou couldst almost fancy 
stumps, trees, houses, barns, and even the hills were flying past thee, while 
the round, full moon shone with dazzling brightness upon the cold, white, 
glittering covering of the earth? If thou wast, thou wilt easily conceive 
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what were the blissful feelings of Harry Buckmere as, seated by the side of 
his beautiful cousin, he was spirited along the road to —— plains. But if 
thou hast never been so wrapped, so placed, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera, 
thou wouldst not understand his feelings, though described to thee by the 
magic pen of , thy favorite author. 

Arrived at the Plains, the sleigh riders stopped at a tavern, in the bar- 
room of which they found a number of the natives of both sexes, dancing 
to the sawing of an old black man upon a fiddle of such horrid sound, that 
the “ Yorkers” were fain to stop their ears. The surprise of the fastidious 
Buckmere, at this exhibition, was great; but infinitely greater, when he 
saw his beautiful, his spiritwelle, cousin Sue reply, with evident pleasure, 
to the greetings of the exhibitors; and, as soon as she had divested herself 
of her hat and cloak, give her hand—‘“ nothing loth”—to a farmer-looking 
young man, to make one amongst them! Quiet little Ann Riker soon fol- 
lowed her example ; and Williams and Anson, having provided themselves 
with partners, now also joined the dancers, leaving the young men to 
amuse themselves as best they could. 

“ Cieux ! les sauvages !” exclaimed Buckmere, with a slight shrug, and 
a scarcely perceptible elevation of the eyebrows, as he and Bolton placed 
themselves in a corner at the greatest possible distance from the music and 
the dancers. “Call they this dancing? Ye gods! how they make the 
house tremble! And then their music, Bolt. Hideux ! with an affected 
shudder. 

“ But watch the movements of your cousin, Buck,” said Bolton. “ How 
her sylph-like figure glides through the mazes of that queer something they 
are dancing, and how her tiny feet twinkle as she suffers that bumpkinish 
fellow to lead her amid that double row of gazers !” 

“ With a little cultivation, Bolt, how she would go the galop !” 

“She would, indeed. But is it settled yet that she is to be Mrs. Harry 
Buckmere 2?” 

“In my mind it is, you know; though I have not exactly proposed to 
her yet, having reserved that pleasure for her until our return. Ah, now 
they scatter. How gracefully the gentlemen hand the ladies to their seats. 
Ha! ha! ha!” 

** Some of them only have performed that act of courtesy, for see, many 
of the ladies are still standing on the floor, while the gentlemen have taken 
possession of the few seats scattered around the room. But what can that 
be, Buck, which your cousin’s late partner is bringing from the bar in a 
tumbler, that he is now so assiduously stirring? Frem its color, &c. I 
should take it to be brandy and water, sweetened with brown sugar. Now 
he offers it to Miss Buckmere.” 

“Well” said Buckmere, “ if she accept that horrible mixture, her chance 
of ever being Mrs. Harry Buckmere is but small.” 

“No, no,” observed Bolton, “she does not accept it. But with what 
sweetness and grace she declines it. Now he offers it to the next lady ; 
and now it goes from one to another, and now—faith! ’tis all gone !” 

** What can that fellow mean by holding out his hat, first to one and then 
another? O, he is asking charity, I suppose. But what a time and place 
he has chosen for it.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the person spoken of, as, loutishly bowing, he present- 
ed his hat to the young gentlemen, “ ashilling, if you please, for the fiddler.” 
Having received their /argesse he passed on; and the young man with 
whom Miss Buckmere had danced approached them, and, with consider- 
able embarrassment, informed them that another eight was to be got up, 
and requested them to take a part in it. 

“You are very good,” said Buckmere, with a slightly derisive smile, a 
gentle inclination of the head, and the least shrug imaginable. 
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“For my part,” said Bolton, “I never dance.” 

The young man muttering something, in which the words “ very sorry” 
were alone distinguishable, returned to his companions ; and “ them fellers 
from York,” as our young gentlemen were designated, remained standing 
together—“ the observed of all observers”—indulging themselves in ill-na- 
tured remarks upon every body and every thing, until Miss Buckmere, 
who had been for some minutes engaged in a téte-d-téte with Mr. Anson, 
proposed returning home. 





CHAPTER SIXTH. 
“OQ, most lame and impotent conclusion !”—SHAKSPEARE. 


Williams, who had driven them out, now yielded to Bolton’s wish to drive 
them home, and, with this exception, seated as before—Anson and Miss 
Riker on the middle seat, and Harry Buckmere and his cousin on the back 
one—with a crack of the whip, a merry jingle of the bells, and a shout 
from those that had come out upon the piazza to see them off, they set out 
on their return. 

“Well, cousin Harry,” said Miss Buckmere, who was the first to break 
a silence that had continued for several minutes, “ how like you our chance 
meetings on the Plains ?” 

“ Why, sooth to say, ma cousine ;” returned Buckmere, “I like them not.” 

“Your reasons, good cousin, your reasons ?” 

“They are composed of such discordant materials.” 

“ As meetings generally are, I believe.” 

“But these more particularly. Not only are the rich and the poor, the 
wise and the simple, but the elegantly refined and the most grossly vulgar, 
jumbled together in the wildest confusion, bidding defiance to any thing 
like rational enjoyment.” 

“ Perhaps our enjoyments ——” 

“Your enjoyments! Surely, my dear cousin, you will not tell me that 
you participated in the enjoyments of those we have just left ?” 

“J most certainly did. Thougha kind of meeting that I have never vo- 
luntarily sought, yet, when by any chance I am thrown among a parcel of 
people who have met together for the purpose of enjoying themselves, I 
cannot, for the life of me, help participating in their enjoyment, however 
rude, so long as it is purely innocent.” 

“ And you were indeed happy, while I was so miserable ?” 

“ Miserable, cousin ?” 

“ ‘Yes, most miserable! to see an unmannerly boor suffered to clasp this 
delicate little hand, by whose possession I should feel myself the richest 
mortal in existence.” 

“ For shame, Harry, to joke thus with your cousin !” 

“ ?Pon my soul! I never was more in earnest in my life. And now, my 
dear Sue, is it presumptudus in me to hope, that I may one day be permit- 
ted to call you by a more endearing title than that of cousin ?” 

“ Really—this is so unexpected—but—though highly flattered—I must 
not—cannot bid you hope ——” 

“Miss Buckmere!” 

“Indeed I must not; for, with the approbation of my dear parents, I have 
already promised my hand to another.” 

“Can this be possible?” 

“Mr. Anson—as the person to whom that promise was given—will, I 
doubt not, satisfy you of the truth of what I have said.” 

a » muttered Buckmere, as, by Bolton’s running the sleigh a little 
out of the road, he was thrown over the head of Miss Buckmere, and lite- 
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rally buried in a bank of snow at the distance of several feet, from which 


he rose with much difficulty, amid a general burst of laughter—none laugh- 
ing more heartily than his cousin Sue. 
o COS re ee ee ee a eee ee 


“To-morrow, Bolt,” said Buckmere, as he and his friend were retiring 
for the night, “ to-morrow we will go to town.” 


“And when do you return to claim the fair hand of your beautiful cousin?” 
“* Never !——her!” 





THE MEGRIM BALL. 


The street is dangerous with wheels 
To-night, at Mrs. Megrim’s doors, 
And light fantastic heads and heels 
Are gathering on her chalky floors. 
The carpets have been stowed away, 
Old Megrim and his gouty chair ; 
The little children’s beds, and they 
Are packed—one can’t imagine where. 


Well, they are gone, and high and low, 

The house is public as the street ; 
And, circulating to and fro, 

Are curious eyes and restless feet. 
Discovering, prying, searching all, 

And much discussing what they see— 
In parlor, bedrooms, supper hall, 

The very kitchen scarce is free. 


Well—this is wise and fine, no doubt, 
To fill one’s house with snch a din; 
To turn one’s beds and children out, 
And call the curious public in ; 
And, for a night’s display, to fling 
The comforts of a month to waste : 
*Tis a disinterested thing, 
And suits with Mrs. Megrim’s taste. 


How the poor woman perseveres, 

I think, at last, she’ll make her way : 
Pray, do you note those chandeliers 

hey came from Gardiner’s shop to-day. 

I know them well—their vagrant light, 

Companion of my winter’s rounds, 
From house to house, flits night by night, 

Wherever yonder music sounds, 


That light, dear Jack, and yours and mine— 
Benoit and Charles and Clem—compose 
A constellation, that must shine 
Far as the mode’s horizon goes. 
Unequal stars, but brilliant all, 
United, we have gained our fame ; 
Summoned alike to rout and ball, 
Alike respected when we came. 


Tom, just come here, and cast your eye 
Along that wall, to yonder door, 
And tell me, truly, if you spy 
A face one ever met before. 
There’s John a Stiles, and Tom a Nokes, 
And what d’ye call him? so and so, 
But all the rest unheard-of folks 
That no one knows, or cares to know. 


Look further in! see, when the crowd 

Their knives and forks and spoons are plying ; 
The supper seems a fleecy cloud 

Before a thousand breezes flying. 
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I hope the master of the house 
Enjoys those bursts of merriment ; 
And thinks the while his guests carouse 
His time and money wisely spent. 


Mary, press onward through the throng, 
And try if we can gain the stairs ; 

And so escape this threatening song, 
And Barent Mope’em’s dandy airs. 

He deems himself the phantom ship 
Careering over Fashion’s sea, 

Whose glorious speed must long outstrip 
Pursuing barks, like you and me. 


Thank you, not me; but Alice, look ! 
This cupboard’s vastly nice and sly ; 
Placed in an unsuspected nook, 
And stored with scraps of cheese and pie: 
And thirteen custards, I declare, 
For fourteen children-—that’s the way 
The harmless babes must starve and spare 
To furnish forth this grand display. 


Why Jane, you have not danced at all? 
Oh, yes I have, till I was tired ; 
And now I'm flowering by the wall 
To let my bandeau be admired ; 
But that young lumpkin’s self-conceit 
Possess’d him with the strangest whim, 
He thought I only kept my seat 
In order not to dance with him. 


And turning all to compliment— 

For soa dandy genius can— 
He begs his claims may not prevent 

My dancing with some happier man : 
Some less attractive man, that is, 

Whose eyes may lack, though still divine 
That dangerous fire that lurks in his 

For hearts so sensible as mine. 


Look, there, at yonder nodding head, 
I'ts Jack Fitz Ferrers fast asleep, 
Amidst a din might rouse the dead, 
And Morpheus’ self in vigil keep. 
It’s affectation I suspect. 
Ah, no—it’s real, sound repose ; 
Why, one might just as well affect 
To tweak one’s entertainer’s nose. 


But which is Mrs. Megrim? There 

She stands, beside the scarlet screen ; 
Has she not something in her air 

Too good for such a vapid scene ? 
Why, she is handsome still. In truth, 

She has been “ spared and blest by time,” 
But then, you know, she past her youth 

Far out of fashion’s deadly clime. 


She could not waste her bloom away 
In balls, by feverish candle light, 
Turning the peaceful night to day, 
And, vice versa, day to night. 
The “ ton,” that calls such evil good, 
Was then beyond her reach, and why 
She wishes that her daughter should 
Acquire it now—heaven knows, not I. 


But let’s be off—it’s half-past one— 
Your watch is slow—it’s nearer two: 


Isee they’ve stopped their clock. They've done 


As civil hosts should always do. 
Where is your coach—sing out for Gray? 
And those we’ve left we’ll now discuss, 
As, at their second supper, they — 
Will very likely do by us. 
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STUDIES OF LANGUAGE, NO. IV. 


Debrew -—No. Il. 


In taking David as an index of the choir of sacred poets, who were 
contributors to the Psalms, we may say that a richer vein of lyric 
poetry has not been opened on the world. ‘There is a moving life- 
like energy in the march of his verse that seems the very presence of 
divinity. The holy attributes of God and the wonderful frame of 
man lay open before him; and when his harp was tuned for devo- 
tion there went forth from it such strains as bear the soul onward 
and upward to the very throne of God. How strikingly true is this 
in the whole of the xix. Psalm. What can exceed the beauty of its 
opening—— 

“‘ The heavens declare the glory of God ; 
The firmament showeth forth the work of his hands. 


Day uttereth instruction to day, 
And night showeth knowledge to night.” 


There is a surpassing grandeur in the xxxix Psalm, where God is 
acknowledged amid the convulsions of nature, and is represented as 
sitting above the storm, and at his terrible thunder the affrighted 
mountains seem to leap with their waving cedars. He scatters 
lightnings from his hand, and the forests are laid bare. 

David had been a shepherd in his youth, and knew the kind 
care of a good shepherd for his flock. ‘Thinking of Jehovah under 
this relation, he breaks forth in the xxiii. Psalm, thus, 


‘¢ The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want, 
He maketh me lie down in green pastures ; 
He leadeth me beside the still waters, 

He reviveth my spirit ; 

He leadeth me in the right paths, 

For his name’s sake.” 


When the “ Lord had delivered him from the hand of all his ene- 
mies and from the hand of Saul,” he opens his song of gratitude 
(xviii. Ps.) as such a pious warrior might, by declaring Jehovah to 
be his strength and his rock, his fortress and his shield; his high 
tower and his deliverer. His representation of what followed after 
Jehovah heard his prayer,.is a strain of descriptive poetry unequalled 
by any thing on the records of human history. Read to 20th verse. 
When his piety led him to prepare a tabernacle for the ark of the 
covenant, he composes on the occasion of its removal the xxiv. Psalm, 
which breathes the purest spirit of devotion. It is constructed in 
parallelistic lines, so as to be sung responsively by the priests and 
27 
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people as they bring the ark to its resting-place. And what thrill- 
ing exultation must have filled the hearts of the vast multitude, as 
they approached mount Zion, when thousands of voices in mea- 
sured melody shouted forth the command, 

‘* Lift up your heads, O ye gates! 


Lift yourselves up, ye ev erlasting doors, 
That the glorious King may enter in!” 


Thus it will be found, that David was as successful in leading Israel’s 
choir with his harp, as Israel’s army with his sword. The great 
diversity of circumstance in the life of the royal Psalmist gave unu- 
sual expansion both to the tenderest sympathies and the sternest 
virtues of our nature. He had shaken hands with danger in his 
youth. When he fled before the javelin of Saul, with his harp in 
his hand, should we wonder if its first notes should be those of com- 
plaining and resentment ? We do not commend all his poetry any 
more than all his life. But we think it must be refreshing to the 
spiritual taste of any one to go with him when he seems to breathe 
the upper atmosphere of poetic inspiration. Look at him as he con- 
templates the majesty of the grace of God, and calls on all animate 
and inanimate creation to adore and praise! He invests every thing 
with the attributes of intelligence; and putting into every mouth a 
song of thanksgiving, universal nature seems to join with exultation 
in chanting the votive hymn. It is true of David, at such times, 
that he finds poetry every where and in every thing. . If he ascends 
to heaven, it meets him there; if he fathoms the deep, he finds it 
there ; he hears its voice in the rushing tempest, and marks it in the 
vesture of the lilies of the field. He finds it especially as it lives 
deep-woven in the texture of his inmost spirit: and how is it seen 
in his bursts of religious joy! At such times, with a soul full of gra- 
titude, and a harp full of song, he seems to make the whole firma- 
ment but one rainbow, and the wide earth but one Eden. At such 
times, every thing is vocal in his ear; he looks on the universe only 
as a harp touched by its mighty maker, and considers himself the 
appointed one to strike the same key note, and repeat, as in echo, the 
melodies of heaven. 

Descending 300 years, we come to Amos, the shepherd prophet, 
who, with an inexpressible ardor, which Amaziah, the idolatrous 
high-priest of Bethel, could not control, uttered his direct prediction 
against revolting Israel, and with true poetic power draws his 
imagery from the beasts of the field and the magnificence of na: 
ture, because with such objects he was particularly conversant. 

After him, and within the golden age of Hebrew literature, Isaiah, 
the first of the four great prophets, flourished. He seemed, if we 
may so speak, the favorite prophet of the Most High. He has al- 
ways been regarded as the brightest luminary of the Jewish church. 
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The author of. Ecclesiasticus says of him, that “he was great and 
faithful in his vision, and he saw by an excellent spirit what 
should come to pass at the last.” No Christian preacher ever called 
men to repentance with a bolder tone than this prophet. The pro- 
phecies and warnings uttered under the reign of Ahaz, are filled with 
his moving power ; and in the lii. chapter, afier speaking of the re- 
covery from the Assyrian oppression, he suddenly breaks forth into a 
rapturous description of a still higher deliverance. He who can 
read this, and not have his soul glow with admiration of the He- 
brew language, must want the common attributes of our nature. 
His style is a model of the true sublime. It is a style made magni- 
cent by its metaphors, yet it continues sublime without ever losing its 
perspicuity. However wide the circumference from which he selects 
his images, he gathers them all at last upon the blazing centre. In 
illustrating, he has those apt and weil-known comparisons which 
give a kind of transparency to his subject. In amplification, he 
rises to great power by putting forth allusions which enable the 
reader to surprise a coincidence. When variety is his object, he 
exerts his whole strength, he becomes moved by strong passion, and 
lifted up by concentration of thought, and then follows a group of 
the most splendid and exciting comparisons. In narrative he is clear 
and simple; in persuasion he is earnest and courteous; in threa- 
tening he is just and terrible. His chief excellence is in prophecy, 
for he touches the sacred harp so in accordance with the dictates of 
God, that none but celestial accents vibrate from its chords. 

It will be doing but partial justice to this first of poets to limit our 
extracts as we must. We give only a few sentences.— When he 
warns Judah of approaching danger, how vivid and strong are his 
images! “'The noise of a multitude in the mountains, like as of a 
great people, a tumultuous noise of the kingdoms of nations gath- 
ered together: Jehovah of hosts mustereth the hosts of the battle.”— 
When he depicts the desolation and wo of a kingdom forsaken by 
Providence, his language has a graphic terror. ‘“ And the streams 
thereof shall be turned into pitch, and the dust thereof into brim- 
stone, and the land thereof shall become burning pitch. It shall 
not be quenched day nor night: the smoke thereof shall go up for- 
ever: from generation to generation it shall lie waste: none shall 
pass through it for ever and ever. It shall never be inhabited, nei- 
ther shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation: neither shall 
the Arabian pitch his tent there; neither shall the shepherds make 
their fold there. But wild beasts of the desert shall lie there; and 
their houses shall be full of doleful creatures; and owls shall dwell 
there, and satyrs shall dance there.”—From such scenes of mea- 
sureless sterility and forsaken greatness, he turns to those of joy, 
prosperity, and protection. “ Look upon Zion, the city of our solem- 
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nities: thine eyes shall see Jerusalem a quiet habitation. ‘There the 
glorious Lord will be unto us a place of broad rivers and streams. 
The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them, and the 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. ‘Then shall the lame 
man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall sing ; for in 
the wilderness shall waters break out, and streams in the desert. 
And the ransomed of the Lord shall return and come to Zion, with 
songs and everlasting joy upon their heads; they shall obtain joy 
and gladness ; and sorrow and sighing shall flee away. Oh, thou 
afflicted, tossed with tempests, and not comforted, behold, I will lay 
thy stones with fair colors, and thy foundations with sapphires. 
And I will make thy windows of agates, and thy gates of car- 
buncles, and all thy borders of pleasant stones. Violence shall be 
no more heard in thy land, wasting nor desolation within thy bor- 
ders ; but thou shalt call thy walls Salvation, and thy gates Praise. 
The sun shall be no more thy light by day ; neither for brightness 
shall the moon give light unto thee: but the Lord shall be unto thee 
an everlasting light, ‘and thy God thy glory. Thy sun shall no 
more go down, neither shall thy moon withdraw itself: for the Lord 
shall be thine everlasting light, and the days of thy mourning shall 
be ended. For the Lord shall ‘comfort Zion : ; he will comfort all her 
waste places, and he will make her wilderness like Eden, and her 
desert like the garden of the Lord ; joy and gladness shall be found 
therein, thanksgiving and the voice of melody.” , We think the 
reader will agree with us that this is powerful writing. We find the 
same sublimity throughout his book, the “same rich economy of 
words that are halo’d with thought ;” and considering how con- 
stantly he sustains himself, we think every classic scholar will admit, 
that for majesty of diction, range of fancy, accumulation of epithet, 
grandeur of conception, and concentration of mind, Isaiah has no 
equal on the lists of literature. 

One hundred and thirty years after this prophet, came Jeremiah, 
the elegiac poet. He prophesied under the reigns of Josiah, Jehoakim, 
Zedekiah, and Gedaliah. 'The frequent incursions of the Chaldeans 
and Assyrians, after the death of Hezekiah, did no more good to the 
Hebrew language than they did to the state. But though vitiated 
by Chaldee mixtures, the language in the twice- written record of 
Baruch shows its ancient nerve, simplicity, and grandeur. ‘This 
prophet has not the equal majesty and sustained power of Isaiah 
and Habakkuk ; and with Jerome we find a certain rusticity of ex- 
pression. Nevertheless, there are passages, which happily combine 
the great constituent principles of a sententious, figurative, and sub- 
lime style. He was faithful as an admonitory prophet. His de- 
scription of coming calamities has the dreadful freshness of present 
suffering. With what well-timed and fervid eloquence did he 
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inveigh against the frontless audacity of Judah! and when in a 
strange land his countryman showed their inward cleaving to idol- 
atry, he lifted his voice, and as it were on the wings of the wind, 
sent the dread warnings of Jehovah through their faithless hearts. 
Wherever he was he stood as a brazen wall against the tide of infi- 
delity and corruption. But Jeremiah is not so remarkable for the 
declamatory tone of prophetic censure, as for the less lofty expression 
of parental sorrow. In his short metrical dirges we have the felt 
presence of grief. He may be styled the weeping prophet; for in 
his lamentations his pen seems a branch of cypress, and his ink a 
bottle of tears. ‘The nature, style, and arrangement of his verse 
proves him to have been long conversant with learning; and the 
Hebrician will find in his writings not only the strong aspirations of 
enlightened patriotism, but those milder accents of sympathy that 
soften and purify the noblest of human affections. 

Prophets appearing at intervals in the Jewish church had a direct 
and salutary influence on the language. Its declension is seen in 
Eizekiel, who wrote during the captivity, and in Haggai, who wrote 
after the return from Babylon. ‘The fortunes of the language fol- 
lowed those of the people. In Ezekiel we do not find the tenderness 
or elegance of Jeremiah, the devotion or grandeur of David, nor the 
rural sweetness of the idyl of Ruth. There is a rough and hurried 
eloquence which astonishes by its boldness. Like A%schylus among 
the Greeks, he is sometimes pompous, loading his sentences with 
imagery even to disgust. 'T'hose who like the fire and tempest of 
passion will give him a preference to all others; for in this he cer- 
tainly surpasses all others. He has passages in his parables solemn 
and tragical, and at times we feel ready to call him the moral re- 
former. But in the midst of his greatest fertility, we see that a 
blight has began to come over his native tongue.—'The twelve minor 
prophets, called so in reference to the brevity of their works, convin- 
cingly show that the history we have given of the progress of their 
language is correct. We would gladly advert to the touches of true 
pathos found in the prophetic descriptions of Israel’s bondage, and 
the melancholy scenes contemplated by the people on their return to 
their desolate cities and their wasted land. We would gladly show 
how the light of inspiration was gathered into one blaze before the 
final darkness came over it. ‘These histories would be but the his- 
tory of the language, and would show that with Moses it had its 
manly vigor, and from Hezekiah began gradually to decline. It 
would be easy to trace each gradation, ‘till at last we should find the 
“cold chain of silence” drawn over the sweet-toned lyre of Judah, 
and the minstrels of God hanging their harps upon the willows in 
the land of their spoilers. 


The history requires that we say a word of the times of Ezra, 
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(450 years before Christ.) The Jews consider him as the great re- 
former of their civil polity, and the restorer of their primitive religion. 
He seemed inspired with a genuine love of his native land, and at 
the head of a detachment of his devoted countrymen he left Ba- 
bylon, with a conqueror’s heart, to repair once more the temple of 
Jerusalem, and establish rulers throughout Judea. He founded the 
Great Synagogue, and employed one hundred and twenty learned 
men to collect manuscripts and relics illustrative of the early history 
of his nation. ‘To him the world are indebted for the careful col- 
lation of the sacred books ; and his canon, as known and sanctioned 
in the time of Simon the Just, has been acknowledged authentic 
from his day to the present time.—Connected with Ezra was Nehe- 
miah, with whom the love of Israel was not a second love. As 
cup-bearer to Artaxerxes, he mingled in all the splendor of the Per- 
sian court ; but the honors and comforts of a palace only served to 
make him think the more of his wasted countrymen; and weeping 
in secret over the thought of his prostrate city, he sprang with rap- 
ture at the royal permission to go and rebuild its shattered walls. 
With his coadjutor he introduced the reading of the law in public, 
revived the civil code, purified the tribes, and banished idolatry from 
Israel. We trace a revival of learning in these noble and successful 
efforts. ‘These two men seem to have stood on the dividing line be- 
tween past and future generations. ‘They were faithful to their 
high commission. ‘lhe ancieni records were preserved, and nume- 
rous copies taken by their command; and thus they form a new 
link in the history of Judaism, as well as in the transmission of their 
native tongue. ‘The Chaldee had already been assumed by the 
people ; and when, with them, it became vernacular, the Hebrew 
became a dead language. 

The succeeding epochs in the history of this language our limits 
will not allow us to trace. We would only say, in passing, that 
from the time of gathering the canon to the present, the Jews have 
cultivated Hebrew as a classic ; and their zeal for it has increased in 
proportion to the prosecutions they have suffered for it, as if it were 
ordained that they should keep up a fresh interest in what is so 
closely connected with the Christian records. In every age they 
have wished to keep their language pure, and their scholars have 
succeeded in a great degree in casting off the unsightly fragments 
of mutilated grammar and murdered Hebrew, strewn on Judah’s 
shores by half Phillistine hands. In the beginning of the 10th 
century appeared the first grammar of this language, by Saadas 
Gaon, the learned author of the Arabic version. In the four suc- 
ceeding centuries we find the names of Jehudah ben Karish, Me- 
nucham ben Serug, Chiuig, Ganach, Gebirol, Hallevi, Ezra, Mar- 
mouides, Joseph Moses, Kimchi, Sid, Levita, Mendelsohn, and 
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several others.—During the dark ages, the Jews sedulously culti- 
vated Rabbinical literature ; and Spain now testifies to her progress 
in the mathematics, philosophy, and medicine, by aid derived from 
the Jews, who combined in a patronage of learning because already 
bound together by the ties of religion. 

Of the early Christian fathers few were remarkable for their He- 
brew learning. Origen could manage it skilfully, and so could 
Jerome. The palm seems awarded by general consent to one of 
later times, John Reuchlin, a German, who died in 1522. He in- 
trodyiced the study of Hebrew among modern Christians.—When 
the Reformation by Luther woke up the nations, the Hebrew, with 
other learning, became an object of attention; and since that time 
how many gifted and untiring Germans have given their whole 
strength to this truly ancient classic. They have made verdure 
come over a neglected waste ; the solitary places of oriental learning 
have been made glad by them, and the desert has rejoiced and blos- 
somed. Michelis, Eichorn, Gesenius, Simonis, Gute, Hezel, Jahn, 
Vater, Rosenmuller, Hartman, Castelli, Schulz, and many others, 
who have taken the lead in elementary works, sufficiently show that 
faithful miners have begun to dig the precious ore. In England 
there have been and still are distinguished Hebraists; Selden, Po- 
cock, Lightfoot, Walton, Castell, Lowth, and others; and it is with 
heartfelt pleasure we can number up not a few in our own country. 
We have men, who need yield to none in a thorough knowledge of 
the grammatical construction of the ancient Hebrew, or in an abili- 
ty to imbibe and express its poetic beauties. 

It has been our wish to have the foregoing remarks on the history 
of this language keep a direct bearing on the next division of the 
subject ; viz. the value of the Hebrew language to the Christian 
teacher.—It has, we trust, been constantly inferred by the reader, 
that records and compositions, like those we have described, all which 
are found in the Hebrew Scriptures, are worth being known in their 
primitive forms. 'T’o render these inferences more distinct, we will 
present a small cluster of reasons for their study.—1. The study of 
language is the study of mind. Words are but copies of thought ; 
and he who feels a strong interest in human character will find a 
new variety in the Hebrew records.—2. Its antiquity. This lan- 
guage contains the oldest annals known. ‘They go back to tell us 
of the origin of mankind from a single pair, give accurate accounts 
of the rise of nations, and natural sketches of primitive manners.— 
3. They have had unremitted influence on human society for three 
thousand years. "The Jewish records, like the nation, stand a mo- 
nument of the preserving care of Heaven ; and wherever their books 
have been received they have displaced polytheism, promoted a spirit 
- Of religious inquiry, softened the rancor of heathen jealousy, ad- 
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vanced the cause of senile and inculcated the seminal prin- 
ciples of republican liberty. ‘They exhibit the first drafts of legis- 
lative wisdom ; and disclose an adroitness in the acts of government, 
which has in later days been but poorly imitated. The historian 
and the poet, the lawgiver and the moralist, must each acknowledge 
himself a debtor to the ancient scriptures. ‘They have been and 
will continue to be full fountains sending their healthful waters 
through all the rich fields of society. In short, wherever there has 
been a head that could learn, or a heart that could feel, they have 
exerted a meliorating influence—4. The study is recommended for 
determining the etymological significations of important Greek 
words. ‘The Septuagint shows how often a Greek word may have 
a peculiar Hebrew meaning attached to it. The writers of the 
New Testament were Jews, and were most familiar with Hebrew 
forms of expression, and many of their words and phrases are justly 
termed Hebraisms. Dr. Campbell, to his criticism of Hebrews iii. 5, 
has subjoined remarks to prove that the knowledge of Hebrew is 
almost as necessary to a proper understanding of ‘the New Testa- 
ment as Greek. Surely if any one would comprehend the meaning 
of those Greek words in the Christian Scriptures, which are but 
representations or translations of Hebrew words in the Old Testa- 
ment, he must know the true import of the original—5. They 
should be studied for a knowledge of the spirit of their age. 'The 
genius and spirit of a nation give their coloring to its records, and 
their impress to its literature. ‘T'here is a national spirit as clearly 
discernible in these histories, as there is a distinctive character at 
present visible in the scattered descendants of Abraham. 'These 
attributes can be fully seen and understood only by an accurate ac- 
quaintance with their own exhibitions of them. ‘To think of 
learning the full spirit and genius of a people from second-hand 
reports, is like trying to learn the character of a warrior by gazing 
on his marble statue. The shades of intellectual and moral cha- 
racter in the early Israelites, so often transfused into the records of 
the New Testament, must be sought in their true outlines where 
they now lie buried, in their own glowing language. In this lan- 
guage they thought and spake, conducted their daily business and 
made their eventful annals. In this, too, their wise men uttered 
those splendid orations which are candela now; and in this the 
wrapt prophet breathed forth his heaven-sent inspirations ——-6. 
They should be studied because they contain the record of God’s 
word. ‘That there should be, on this account, an intense concern to 
know their exact meaning, all will allow. It pleased God to set in 
motion causes which should ultimately lead man to the highest in- 
tellectual and moral elevation. ‘These scriptures contain the only 
information we have of the first movements in this momentous 
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transaction. ‘T'he will of God and the good of man are therefore 
blended in the record. 'The great principles of nature and truth, 
which were anterior to all revelation, are here distinctly recognized, 
limited, and applied. Much of the New Testament is but a tran- 
script of these.—Shall the Christian minister, then, present himself 
as an interpreter of God’s word, when he cannot. read a line of the 
language in which it is written, =~ 

To this some may reply, we have good translations. We grant 
it. But these translations differ, and the professed teacher should 
be able “ to judge of himself what is right,” as well concerning the 
record of his faith as of the faith itself. Besides, no translation can 
convey “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth” of the 
original. ‘There is a national spirit which will not allow itself to go 
wholly out of its native tongue to grace another. What is Shak- 
speare in Voltaire’s translatiou; or the Waverley Novels in their 
German dress? Euclid may be as good in English as in Greek ; 
but Pindar is Pindar only in his native strains, “If we would know 
a nation’s peculiar cast of thought and feeling, we must go to their 
language, where they have embalmed it—'That the Hebrew has 
peculiarities which cannot be fully felt in a translation, may be 
easily proved. ‘T'wo illustrations of this will be sufficient, as exam- 
ples.—1L. 'The second great command stands in the Hebrew thus, 
“Thou shalt love ¢o thy neighbor as thyself.” The same phrase is 

repeated in Leviticus, xix. 34. The verb éo love occurs over two 
hundred times in the Old 'Testament, and is always followed by the 
particle, (FAN) the sign of the objective,or by a pronoun in the objec- 
tive case. In the two before mentioned verses alone it is followed 
by the dative (4) signifying fo. Here is a moral distinction pointed 
out, designating, in these two instances, that the affection was to be 
a free moral act, and not like the love resulting from consanguinity 
or impulse. ‘lhe dative marks the moral act “owing freely from the 
mind ¢o the neighbor.—2. Six terms, not identical, are found in 
Hebrew to express rain. "The first is the generic word ; the second 
signifies the early rain ; the third the latter rain ; the fourth, de- 
rived from a radical which signifies a row, denotes that rain which 
falls in waving rows; the fifth, from a radical signifying hair, de- 
notes that rain which falls in fine streamy vi articles, and the sixth, 
from a word signifying much or great, denotes that rain which 
descends in large drops as in a thunder shower. ‘The three last 
terms for rain are used by Moses in that exquisite poem beginning 
“ Give ear, O ye heavens.” ‘The peculiar felicity of phrase in the 
Hebrew language may be seen in his opposite use of these different 
terms; yet they must all be translated by our word rain. Similar 
remarks might be made concerning the blessing of Jacob. You 
cannot find its pathos and power in any translation. 
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Much more might be added on the history and value of the He- 


brew language and literature, recommending them to the expert 
controvertists of these belligerent days; but we have time only to 
urge a new attention to it among Christian ministers. 


We fear it 


is very common for the candidate, among all sects, as soon as he is 
ordained, to resign his Hebrew Bible to his new book-case, not to be 
disturbed but a few times through a year. 
be. ‘That it may be otherwise, we learn from the example of the 
Rey. Mr. Noyes, who, amid other common cares, has given us new, 
correct, and eloquent versions of Job and the Psalms; and who will, 


ere long, favor us with one of Isaiah. 
era in the history of Hebrew translation ; and for the good of coming 


This is not as.it should 


His labors have made a new 


generations, we hope he may have new facilities extended to him, 
that his labors may be still more abundant. 


We consider the distinguished oriental scholars of this and pre- 
vious ages as constituting one jury, who, from a knowledge of the 


case, have brought in the verdict of approbation for the study of this 


ancient language. 


On their authority it is that we recommend it to 
the gifted gentlemen of the clergy throughout our union ; and while 
we consider ourselves but as the T'yrian artist, whom Solomon 
thought it no sin to employ even on the temple, we will dare to say, 
that the clergy, who have wandered with such profit over all other 
fields, and gathered richness from all other sources, will find new 


and precious treasures hid in the neglected fields of Hebrew learning. 


There is no reason to fear now what the clergy feared in the six- 
teenth century; for, according to Heresbach, a monk stated to his 
audience, that “the heretics have introduced a new language, which is 
called the Greek: this must be shunned—it occasions nothing but 
Here and there these people have a book in that language 
This book is full of stones and adders. 
Another language is starting up, the Hebrew. Those that learn it are 
While such laudable zeal, scholar-like effort, 
and promising success are witnessed within the walis of all our lar- 
ger theological seminaries, we truly hope that this fire of enthusiasm, 
thus early kindled, may be watched and fed by the student with a 
vestal’s care when he goes forth to the responsible functions of the 
Isocrates said to Demonicus, Eav as Qirouadys eon 


heresies. 


called the New Testament. 


sure to become Jews.” 


sacred office. 


woavuadnys. 
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Stock-an-eisen—or, THE IRON TRUNK. 


[concLUDED.] 


In his own little chamber, and stripped of his borrowed robes, 
Frederick had leisure to review the extraordinary events of the eve- 
ning ; and base, and even dangerous, as might have been his con- 
duct, he felt as though he could brave with cheerfulness every 
consequence in return for the supreme felicity he had experienc- 
ed. “Yes,” said he, after a long interval of various thought, 
“it is just one month since the soothsayer told me that in 
that very palace I should see the person who should influence my 
future life. I have seen ¢hat person, and, at every hazard, I will 
see her again to-morrow night, disclose my real station, and witness 
the triumph or destruction of my hopes in the reception which a 
princess of Rodoldstadt will give to the love of a student.” In the 
choice between the appointment of the Burschens’ note and the 
whispered wish of the girl he loved, Frederick never hesitated 
an instant, but proceeded in the evening, after an uneasy interval 
of rest, to the dark groves which surrounded the stately residence 
of the noblest family in Franconia, and whose lady heiress he pre- 
sumptuously dared to love. He wandered long through walks 
decorated with all the elaborate ornaments which art and genius 
place at the disposal of unbounded wealth. Statues, redolent of 
life, were scattered like rural deities among the trees, and the sound 
of water gushing in marble fountains seemed a fitting music for the 
deep solitude around. “How appropriate,” said the romantic youth, 
“is it that the loveliest of human intelligences should move like a 
presiding spirit among scenes like these ;” and he felt his mind sink 
under the influence of a profound despondency, when he reflected 
that the interview he might obtain this evening would probably be 
his last, since the utter disproportion of his rank checked even the 
formation of a hope that the descendant of an hundred Dukes, and 
who might look to the highest alliance in the land, would listen for 
a moment to a tale like his. He was awakened from his reverie by 
the noiseless approach of the princess herself, whose graceful figure, 
revealed in that dim and shadowy light, seemed to the enamoured 
student like the ethereal outline of a guardian angel.* His first feel- 
ing was to clasp her to his bosom ; but the impulse was immediately 
checked by the train of previous ideas, and her kind and gentle an- 
swer to his salutation awakened only a thrill of anguish in his heart, 
and after an interval of painful silence he could only fall upon his 





* See the beautiful lines of Rogers— 


‘* Now in the glimmering, dying light she grows 
Less and less earthly?-— _ a 
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knee, and covering the beautiful hand he held in his with buraing 
tears—entreat her en “ Why, my dear Frederick?” said 
she, in a tone of the most wi inning sweetness. The young man 
started—his heart scien to spfing from a state of dreary des olation 
to a life of hope and joy. He sprang r to his feet, and gave her hand 
a warmer clasp, as he said with eage eee: “ Are you then acquaint- 
ed with my fatal secret? and may I ” “Don’t go into 
any heroics—I know it all. Suffice it to s say, it can make no dif- 
ference with me whether the man I love wears a baron’s ‘robe or a 
student’s gown. You have won my heart, and | care not for your 
station ” Frederick only heard the words, for the language 
existed not, that could express his feelings in the tide of rapture 
and delight and ecstacy which thrilled his frame? But in the fervor 
of the moment he clasped the unresisting form of the lady to his 
heart, and covered her trembling lips with passionate kisses. 'Then, 
in the delicious enjoyment of the pure and mutual intercourse of the 
holiest sensation of a mortal state, the youthful lovers vowed to each 
other .a changeless and a lasting constancy. Every enjoyment 
upon earth is transient ; and Fred erick was warned by the lady her- 
self of the necessity of his departure, and the strict necessity of the 
utmost caution in his interview with her; “ for,” said she, “were the 
duke but to suspect that you had seen me, your death and my fature 
misery would be the certain consequences of his knowledge. Go, 
my dear Frederick,’ continued she; “but take this’*—and she 
threw around his neck a chain of gold with'a miniature of herself 
richly chased with diamonds—“ and, wherever you may be, it will 
often recall to your mind one who though separated by circumstan- 
ces is still unalterably and entirely your own.” Frederick was too 
well aware of the deep truth of the remark to endanger the safety 
of either the princess or himself by disputing it, and he returned to 
his little room to dream upon the prospects ef his exalted love. 
In the middle of the night he was awakened by the unceremonious 
entrance of Theodore Guzmann, who advanced in a tone of much 
.alarm to his bedside. “ Frederick,” said he, “ your liberty, and per- 
haps your life, will be the immediate forfeit of your conduct. How 
could you, knowing the terrible despotism of the executive of the 
Burschenschaft, dare their vengeance by disobeying their command 
to be at the Augustine monastery when the emperor's féte was over? 
Your interview this night with the princess Louisa is known, and 
terribly will it be punished by her incensed father. Take this, and 
if you are in the world to-morrow evening it depends upon yourself.” 
He flung a purse of gold upon the bed and immediately withdrew. 
Stapps was too well acquainted with the fearful certainty of his 
fate to delay for a moment in making his escape, and before the next 
evening he was far out of the reach of their machinations. 
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How changeless has been the history of love in every age? 
Stapps, far removed from the object of his adoration, and conscious how 
sternly all intercourse was proscribed; aware of the utter improbabili- 
ty that the high-born lady to whom he was attached, and who returned 
that attachment with all a woman’s fondness, would ever be his own, 
still shrined the flattering idea in his soul, and cherished up the lofty 
hope of a brighter day. Month afier month his only delight was to 
gaze upon the beautiful features of his “lady love,” impressed upon 
the miniature herself had given, and to revolve a thousand schemes 
whereby he could once more obtain an interview. At length his 
uncertainty was removed. A trusty messenger he had despatched 
obtained an interview with the princess, and brought him a letter 
strong in expressions of unchanging constancy, and expressing a 
warm desire to see him again, but urging the utmost caution, 
as her father had unalterably determined to take his life should he 
ever see him more. Undeterred by the relentless hatred which he 
knew he had incurred, he resolved to brave every risk for the supreme 
satisfaction of seeing once more his adored Louisa, who, surrounded 
by all the blandishments of exalted rank and universal homage, 
could still point the star of hope to the distant and lowly youth, who 
had secured her first affections —Assuming, therefore, a disguise 
which would screen him from observation, he set forth to accomplish 
his object. 

A great change had taken place in Germany during the few 
months of Stapp’s absence. Austria, for the third time, had tried 
her strength with the emperor of the French, and for the third time 
the triumphant armies of Napoleon had marched from victory to 
victory o’er her plains. ‘The eagle of the Corsican adventurer had 
perched upon the hereditary palace of the Western Czsars, and the 
house of Hapsburgh tottered on its imperial throne before the vic- 
torious genius of a revolutionary soldier. Corresponding was the 
change in men’s circumstances and opinions induced by these mighty 
events. ‘The fairest portion of the Austrian empire was transferred 
to the soldiers of France; and the illustrious families of the German 
heraldry, with one hundred points upon their escutcheons, had to 
change dominions with fortunate chiefs, who scarcely knew their 
fathers. None was more deeply affected by these occurrences than 
the duke of Rodoldstadt, the haughty father of Louisa. His estates 
were ravished by the invading armies, and his sovereignty transfer- 
red to one of the marshals of Napoleon. Stapps, unaware of the 
vast extent to which the political relations of the empire were al- 
tered, hurried on the wings of love to his destination. It was 
evening when he arrived at the forest on the confines of the Duke’s 
estate ; and with a palpitating heart hastened forward to the scene 
which contained all that was dear to him on earth. Great wag 
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his horror on discovering the wide and general devastation that met 
his view. ‘The ancestral trees which shaded the beautiful walks 
of Rodoldstadt were torn with shot or black with conflagration ; 
the statues were mutilated or removed, and the marble fountains 
of former days broken up and dry. The path of the destroyer 
amid those consecrated scenes was wide and recent; and the an- 
guish of his spirit was complete. Even the very arbor—forever 
shrined in his memory by the recollection of that brightest moment 
in his life, when the accents of the loveliest of her sex made his happi- 
ness complete—was trampled and destroyed, and not a vestige left 
of its quiet and secluded beauty. What had become of her to 
to whose presence it owed all its charms, rested upon the mind of 
the unfortunate youth, and he could not avoid bursting into tears at 
the sad reverse. He was disturbed in these dismal reflections by the 
rough voice of a sentinel pacing his rounds, who grounded his arms 
and loudly demanded “ Qui va la?” 'The foreign language and 
French dress of the soldier gave an instant clue to the whole of the 
wide destruction, and turned the feelings of the irritated student from 
melancholy to madness. Springing on the grenadier, before he had 
even time to think of his defence, he seized him by the throat and 
run him through the body twenty times with his schlager.* He 
had hardly regained the wood to make his escape, after this en- 
counter, before his path was crossed by a visitor still more unwel- 
come. He was a large and athletic man, enveloped in a huge 
cloak, whom he instantly recognised for the Hausmeister of the 
Burschenschaften. Stapps, expecting a similar fate to that which 
he had inflicted upon the French sentinel, prepared for his defence. 
But he was mistaken. “Stapps,” said he, in a tone of conciliating 
dignity, altogether different from his former recollections, “you 
need not be upon your guard.—Attend to me.” 'The student stood 
with an air of irresolution. “ You love the princess Louisa of Ro- 
doldstadt?” “I admit no trifling upon that subject,” was the haughty 
reply of Stapps. ‘'There need be no reserve with me,” said the 
stranger, with emphasis; “I know the whole. You are loved in 
return.” ‘TI'his, to a lover ever delightful information, secured the 
effectual good graces of the student. ‘“ Now, attend to me,” said 
the stranger. “'I'here is no probability of your ever overcoming 
the opposition of her father.” Stapps acknowledged he had no 
hope. ‘ Well, hear me,” said the other, and he caught his arm with 
a vice-like grasp. ‘“ You have it in your power to make that girl your 
own.” He continued, looking earnestly at him for a moment. But 
he had mistaken his man. Stapps violently disengaged himself, 








+ Every student in Germany carries a short sword or dagger, so called. 
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and said with solemn force. “ Away, wretch! or your life will forfeit 
the attempt to make me a confidant in any infamous scheme against 
the honor of that illustrious lady. Who are you that you dare to 
propose it?” “'I'am DuKxe or Ropotpstapt,” said the stranger, 
‘The effect of this disclosure upon Stapps was electric. He stood 
transfixed for a moment with a thousand indefinable feelings, and 
then flung himself upon the stranger’s neck. “ Name, name,” said 
he, in an ecstacy of transport, “how I can obtain your inestimable 
daughter.” “Be calm,” said the duke, disengaging himself; “we 
may be overheard. Can you brave danger for her sake?” “ Any 
and every danger in the world,” returned the lover with enthusiasm. 
“Well,” said the duke, “you would not like to have a dowerless 
bride. Now, hear me. Do you see that castle, in which my an- 
cestors have resided for five hundred years? Do you see these broad 
lands, which have been the heritage of my family since the days 
of Woden? 'They are mine no longer. ‘The devastating progress 
of these ruffian invaders has swept them from my grasp. Iam now 
a wanderer—and the forty-fifth Duke of Rodoldstadt has been 
turned out of the palace of his fathers to make way for a Langue- 
doc cowherd,” and he laughed in bitterness. “ Now, Stapps,” said 
he, taking hold of his arm and grasping it with a violent energy, 
“1 know you are firm —your conduct but a moment ago proves it. 
Take this dagger—plunge it as deep into the heart of the chief of 
these miscreant hordes as you have done your own but now into his 
retainer.—You will rid the world of a tyrant, and Louisa of Ro- 
doldstadt shall be your bride—a ducal coronet shall circle your 
brow, and the broadest lands in Franconia shall be her dowry.”* 
The young man stood irresolute for a moment, gazing at the prof- 
fered weapon—and for but a moment. All the bright visions of 
classic heroes and storied patriotism, the idols of his early fancy, 
rushed upon his mind. And the thronging rapture of the ineffable 
reward :—of actually possessing his adored Lowisa—and as her equal, 
—with the pictured plaudits of a grateful world, all whirled through 
his imagination in instant clearness. He grasped the dagger with 
enthusiastic eagerness, fell upon his knees, and swore by the light 
of the eternal stars to accomplish the glorious object or perish in the 
attempt. ‘The Duke marked his feelings with pleasure, and put a 
heavy purse of gold into his hand. “Here,” said he, “take this; 
it will overcome all the obstacles of distance and difficulty of ap- 
proach.” “ All I ask,” said Stapps, “is, that you will not tell your 
daughter what are the conditions on which I am to obtain her; and 


* The reader will recollect that in the Russian campaign, the Hetman Platoff 


made a similar offer of his only daughter’s hand and 200,000 rubles, to any one who 
would kill Napoleon. 
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that you will allow me to see her, that I may bid farewell, perhaps for 
ever—and he paused thoughtfully —before I set out.” “Yes 3s,” said the 
duke, giving him his hand, “both are granted—and recollect yourself 
from whom you received your commission.” "hey wentaway rapidly 
from the wood; by an old retainer of the family near the forest, they 
were provided with horses, and were in a short time at the chateau 
which formed the temporary residence of the exiled family. Words 
would be weak todescribe the fiush of every kind of joy which oppress- 
ed the heart of Stapps, as once more he felt the certainty of seeing his 
Louisa. She was reclining, when they entered, on a sofa -—the 
pensive melancholy of her features only rendered the faultless beauty 
of her countenance more exquisitely intellectual: and certainly in 
that attitude of reposing grace, where every charm of her fine per- 
son was half-hidden, half-revealed, and her finished bosom seemed 
to heave with a softer yet more voluptuous grace, she had never 
to the enamoured youth seemed half so love ly. The Lady did not 
recognise the muffled Frederick when they came in; and her father 

ke,“ Louisa, bere isa young man who haswon my completest con- 
fidence, and I have ventured to promise you to him for a bride.” She 
had no time to express astonishment ere herself and lover were 
locked in each other’s arms; and the withdrawal of her father re- 
lieving the impassioned pair from even the slight constraint of his 
presence, they gave themselves up to all the full raptures of their 
cherished and uncontrolled attachment. It was when the first trans- 
ports of their pleasure had subsided, and Frederick was congratulating 
her on the complete removal of all the obstacles before so hazardous, 
that all the instinctive suspicions of a woman’s love were awakened as 
to the ominous change in her father’s conduct, and she entreated 
Stapps to disclose the nature of the mighty service he was to per- 
form, which had wrought such a miracelous alteration on the sus- 
ceptible point of family alliance, in the haughtiest noble of the 
German empire. But it was in vain. Stapps only expatiated with 
delight on thecoming time, when all intervening difficulties suarmount- 
ed, he should spend the rest of his days in happiness with her he 
loved. “ Ah, my dear Frederick,” said she, her soft eyes suffused 
with tears, “ my heart misgives me as to this fatal expedition. ‘Take 
care that you are not made the doomed emissary of those infamous 
Illuminati to execute some fatal project which will bring destruction 
only on yourself. Better, far better, for us to fly to some distant land, 
where a life of innocence and obscurity will be a thousand times 
preferable to all the guilty grandeur of successful wickedness. I 
know but too well that my father is at the head of those detested 
fanatics,” and the affectionate girl sobbed aloud. 'T'he softened as- 
sassin strained her to his heart, and kissed away the scalding tears 
as they rolled down her delicate cheeks. “ No,” my darling Louisa, 
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“J am not going upon any villainous or execrable mission. I am 
going on an errand which will rank my name with the immortalized 
deliverers of the world: Iam going on the most glorious project 
ever delegated to man. Iam guided in my perilous task by the 
light of love, and cheered by the wishes of thousands interested in 
my success.” His impassioned manner and enthusiastic ideas 
seemed to flash an instant conviction of the truth upon her mind. 
She turned deadly pale. Pushing him back with both her hands, 
and looking earnestly in his face, she exclaimed in agony, “I know 
it—you go to assass—-—-” Stapps, greatly alarmed by the near 
discovery of his fatal secret, caught her in his arms and covered her 
blanched and quivering lips with fervid kisses—then uttered a wild 
farewell, and rushed out of her presence. He waited not a moment, 
but, bounding on the ready charger at the door, sped at a furious 
gallop towards Vienna. 

Yes, it was in the splendid capital of the Western Empire, which 
never before had witnessed a hostile prince within its walls,* that 
the conquering Napoleon had quartered the legions of France; 
and from the very palace of Schénbrunn had announced to Eu- 
rope the degradation of his rival. 

When Stapps, from the heights of Rosenberg, beheld that poetic 
scene, described by every tourist as unrivalled, where a vast ex- 
tent of the richest territory, bounded only by the Alps and distant 
kingdoms, is crowned by the gorgeous city of the German Cesars, 
which seems to rise like a queen from amid the waters of the 
lordly Danube, whose golden tide rolls beneath the eye through 
storied scenes of enchanting beauty till they melt in distance; he 
felt a bursting joy that his arm was soon to strike the blow which 
would dash the insulting tri-color from those glittering domes, and 
restore the fertile scenes before him to happiness and peace. He 
soon arrived in Vienna, and learned, to his mortification, that the 
French Emperor would not be seen in public for at least a week, 
when he was expected to review his whole army on the plains of 
Schénbrunn. 

Early on the morning of the 23d October the determined Stapps, 
having previously provided himself with a petition to present the 
Emperor, accompanied the thousands who thronged to see the im- 
posing pageant. F*ullydetermined upon his purpose, he pushed on 
to the height which the Emperor was expected to occupy, and there 
had leisure to witness a spectacle more magnificent than ever the 
monarchs of the ancient world had power to assemble. The vast 
plain was covered with near two hundred thousand men, superbly 





* The capture of Vienna by the Turks, in 1683, was, it is well known, prevented 


by the terrible battle under its walls, in which they were totally defeated by John 
Sobieski, king of Poland. 
29 
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equipped, and exhibiting in their regulated movements an example 
of that perfect discipline which had rendered the French soldiers 
the conquerors of Europe. At the command of the reviewing offi- 
cers the whole of the vast body retreated and advanced as if their 
motions were the simultaneous result of some stupendous engine. 
Stapps forgot every thing but admiration as he marked the consum- 
mate regularity of the extended evolutions. But every other feeling 
was soon centered in the absorbing object of his soul, when the Em- 
peror himself, accompanied by a brilliant staff of the sword-ennobled 
warriors, who had filled the world with their renown, galloped on the 
field. Never was scene so calculated to impress the mind with the 
greatness of a singleman. ‘lhe instant he approached the music of 
ten thousand instruments swelled upon the air, in the sublime strains 
of the national anthem, which the first musician in the world had 
composed to celebrate his praise.* As he rode rapidly along the 
saluting files, the uncovered officers stepped forward, and the golden 
eagles of the several corps were lowered to the ground, in glorious 
homage to the exalted genius who had so often led them on to vic- 
tory. The celebrated man, who was the soul and centre of the 
mighty mass of movements, proceeded through every square, and 
cohort, and battalion, with the calm and regardless air of one accus 
tomed to habitual reverence, and himself the most simply dressed 
of all the decorated thousands round ; but that very plainness giving 
a splendor to his authority, more touching and more palpable than 
all the gorgeous trappings of impotent magnificence. When he 
stopped his horse within a few paces of the spot where Stapps was 
standing, the whole soul of the enthusiast awoke to an awful sense 
of the supreme importance with which for that mighty moment he 
was invested by his character of assassin, when he looked upon the 
sublime array around, stretching in glittering files into distance—the 
air vibrating with the clangor of pealing music and the thunder 
of artillery, and the sunbeam flashing in ten thousand bursts of 
light from the accoutrements of the countless warriors before him— 
he felt an overpowering sense of the destiny slumbering in his arm, 
and, though he did not shrink or feel the less determined, a mist of 
confusion covered his faculties, and he lost all commanding con- 
sciousness in the idea that every eye was centered on his move- 
ments. 

Napoleon was too deeply engaged in conversation with the Prince 
of Neufchatel and General Rapp to be easily approached, and 
Stapps, trembling between anxiety to accomplish his object, and fear 


* “ Vive ’Empereur,” by Haydn, which Napoleon had composed in emulation of 
the celebrated English anthem, “God save the King;” and, while it is more effec- 


tive as a musical composition, it fully equals the sublime simplicity and beauty of the 
admired original, which was given him for a model. 
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lest he should be unable, displayed an air so confused, that he at- 
tracted the notice of the chief of the staff, who ordered him to de- 
liver his petition to Rapp, aid-de-camp for the day. ‘This was the 
moment for the Burschen’s dagger. “I want the Emperor—I want 
Napoleon,” he cried with eagerness, and drawing out the glittering 
weapon, he rushed forward to plunge it in his victim’s heart.* The 
powerful arm of Berthier stayed in an instant the threatened blow ; 
and the next moment, pinioned, and a prisoner, the disappointed re- 
gicide was conducted by two officers of gens d’ armes off the field. 
It was then, in the inevitable reality of his fate, that the visions of 
fanatical enthusiasm, which thronged his mind since the interview 
with the Duke of Rodoldstadt, were dissipated first and for ever ; 
but a sterner feeling took their place. ‘Then, and then only, he 
paused to reflect upon the dashed and ruined prospects of happiness 
he had dared to build. He felt that the bond which connected him 
with the haughty and unfeeling duke was, by his failure, not only 
severed, but would render him an object of unceasing hatred to that 
powerful and malicious man; and, most of all, when he thought 
of Louisa, the beautiful, the pure, and compared her with himself, 
a guilty and degraded wretch, he resolved, in the reckless compo- 
sure of complete despair, to court and to meet a fate which would be 
forever an atonement to himself for his love, and to the world for 
his guilt. 

Fortified by these angry reflections, when he was left alone in the 
solitary prison of the castle, he gave way to no feeling but absolute 
resignation. He took from his bosom the miniature of the princess 
—and he threw the purse given by her father on the bed beside it: 
in the gold he saw a pledge of the dark intrigue which the detested 
duke lighted him to destruction with the torch of hope, and in the 
other a memorial of the fondest affection which ever blessed a mor- 
tal; and he gazed at them alternately, with silent but with pungent 
feelings. His warm love predominated: he pressed the miniature 
to his lips. ‘‘ Yes,” said he, all the fervor of his early recollections 
thronging on his mind, “ yes, thou dearest, thou most perfect of 
created intelligences! I will not disgrace the sacredness of thy love 
with the contamination of my guilt ;—I will expiate my guilt; and 
thou shalt never know any thing of Frederick Stapps but his pure and 
his devoted love.” He was interrupted by the opening of lis prison- 
door, and two general officers entered. ‘The grand cord of the legion 
of honor, on the breast, proclaimed their superior rank. They were 
Duroc, Duke of Friuli, and grand master of the palace, and Rapp, aid- 


* In this circumstance I have preferred following the history of Sir Walter Scott. 
All the other particulars of this extraordinary attempt are taken from the accurate 
Memoirs of General Rapp, who was a witness of the whole transaction. 
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‘They seemed struck with his appearance 


—that finely formed countenance, those intellectual features had about 
them nothing of the assassin—and contemplated his employment a 
moment in silence. 


is your name ?” 


to the Emperor.” 
found upon you?” “'That lw ill tell only to Napoleon.’ 


mean to assassinate him 2?” 
liar emphasis. 
found the opportunity he wished. 


“Why ?” 


“| pip,” 


At length Rapp asked him in German, “ What 
Stapps had made up his mind. 
“What did you intend to do with the dagger 


“Did you 


“Til tell it only 


returned Stapps, with pecu- 


“YT will tell it only to himself.” He 
Napoleon, informed by the gene- 


rals of his stern avowal, and his calm determination, ordered the 


young enthusiast to be brought before him in his closet. 


conducted thither by Bernadotte, Prince 


large room, very richly furnished ; 


of Ponte Corvo. 


He was 
It was a 


at a table, covered with a cloth 


of crimson and gold, and on which lay a number of papers, sat the 
He was dressed in the simple uniform of the national 
guard, forever immortalized by his use, and different from the splen- 


Emperor. 


did, dignitaries of the empire around, who were 


covered with deco- 


rations, he wore only on his breast the eagle star which had blazed 


in victory on an hundred fields. 


Stapps, awed by the presence 


of the majesty of the man’s unrivalled genius, bowed low as he 
entered. Napoleon gave him one of those searching glances, as 
if he would read into his soul, of which his piercing eye was so 
capable; but his calm and unimpassioned countenance was slightly 


disconcerted when he saw his look returned by an ey 


his own. 


“ Trés peu, Monsiegneur, 


“ Parlez 


vous Frangais 2?” 


” was all the answer. 


e haughty as 


said he, in a rapid tone. 


‘The Emperor 


seemed disappointed, ‘and desired Rapp to interrogate him i in Ger- 


man. 
Stapps.” 


“What is your name ?” 
“Where were 
is your father ?” 


you born ?” 


“A Protestant minister.” 
still more dissatisfied and uneasy : 


said the general. 


“In I Naumbur gh.” 


“ Frederick 


“ What 


The Emperor seemed 
he continued eyeing the prisoner 


some time, taking large pinches of snuff—his constant practice 


when greatly irr itated. 
“You are mad, young man !—You are an Jlluminato.” 
countenance of Frederick betrayed no emotion. 
he replied ; 
are sick, then,” 


find it; 


He at length 


“T am not sick, 


said, with a searching look, 


The 


“7 am not mad,” 
“T knew not what is meant by an Iluminato” 


“You 


said the Emperor, determined to assign a reason, if 
he could not force one from his prisoner. 
Stapps, resolved neither to give him any satisfaction nor a clue to 
“on the contrary, I am in good health.” 


” returned 


Napoleon, ex- 


tremely disconcerted, continued, “ Why, then, did you wish to assas- 
sinate me?” “ Because,” said the modern Brutus, “you have caused 


the misfortunes of my country.” 
returned the Emperor, in a conciliatory tone, as if endeavoring to 


“Have I done you any harm ?” 
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soften down his sternness. ‘No more harm to me than to all Ger- 
mans.” 

The Emperor was greatly disconcerted by the firmness of the un- 
daunted youth. How singular is the composition of the human mind. 
The brightest intellects seem formed of extremes. Napoleon the Great, 
who chained victory to his car, and added a fifth great monarchy to 
the lists of history, saw at that moment how feeble was the adhesion 
of the mighty fabric he had raised, and trembled in the presence of 
a fanatical stripling, as he thought how near his arm had been dash- 
ing the whole to pieces. He remained silent and thoughtful for a 
time; and, as if thinking upon Alexander’s generals, he seemed to 
cast a distrustful glance on the powerful and ambitious chiefs who 
were standing confounded and amazed beside him, and then, as if 
willing to rid his mind of its apprehensions, by extorting from the 
youth that he had some other instigation than the fervid patriotism 
he had avowed, he addressed him again. “ You are a wild enthu- 
siast,” said he ; “ you will ruin your family. 1 am willing to grant 
your life if you < ‘ask pardon for the crime which you intended to com- 
mit, and for which you ought to be sorry.” “ I will ask no pardon 
for an attempt, as to which my only regret is that it did not succeed.” 
The young man stood still, his countenance calm, but evincing an 
iron resolution. Napoleon’s glance evidenced vexation rather than 
anger at such, to a monarch, terrible avowal. He asked harsh! 
if wishing to extort the motive to which he wished of all others to 
ascribe his attempt, “ By whom were you sent? Who instigated you 
to this crime?” “ Nobody,” said Stapps, with firmness; “I deter- 
mined to take your life, from the conviction that I should thereby 
render the greatest service to my country and to Europe.” The 
fine, statue-like features of the Emperor grew colorless as -he became 
absorbed in thought. He wished, in the presence of his generals, 
place the attempt of the assassin to any other cause but that which 
he avowed ; and continued his examination much to their surprise. 
«Is this the first time you ever saw me?” “No,” said Stapps, “I 
saw you at Erfurth at the time of the interview ;” and his recollec- 
tion of the dark truth of the soothsayer’s prediction, so terribly dif- 
ferent from the interpretation of his brilliant hopes, overcast his 
countenance with the first gloom he had evinced during the conver- 
sation. Napoleon, with a characteristic quickness, observed his 
emotion, and asked, “Did you ¢hen intend to assassinate me?” 
‘* No——no,” said the youth, party overcome by the far different re- 
collections that it was to him he was indebted for his memorable 
interview with Louisa, “I was then one of your warmest admirers.” 
“What then induced you to attempt my life?” “ Destiny,” said 
Stapps, in a moment of forgetfulness caused by the warm rush of 
his associations ; but instantly recollecting himself, he added, “and 
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the hope of relieving my country from a tyrant.” “T tell you again,” 
said Napoleon, in a tone of irritation, “ you are either mad or sick.” 
“ Neither one or the other,” said Stapps. But the Emperor, as if to 
force a corroboration of the only thought that gave him ease, or- 
dered Corvisart, his physician, to be called. “Feel that young 
man’s pulse,” said he, “he is deranged.” As the finger of the phy- 
sician touched his wrist he looked at him with much interest and 
curiosity ; but he saw nothing in his countenance that spoke of 
madness, and felt nothing in his pulse that indicated disease. 
Stapps, as he watched the physician’s countenance, exclaimed, in a 
triumphant tone, as the doctor remarked to his majesty, “ He is in 
good health,” “I told you so: nothing whatever ails me.” 'The 
Emperor, in his complete discomposure, applied frequently to his 
snuff-box, and walked with his hands behind him thoughtfully up 
and down the apartment ; but with the consummate knowledge of 
human nature, for which he was remarkable, he tried to obtain the 
information for which he wished by taking his mysterious prisoner 
in another and unguarded point. “ Whose portrait is that which 
you wear around your neck?’ Even here the firmness of Stapps 
did not give way. But had his feelings not been locked in the des- 
peration of despair they must have melted at an appealing question 
which still stirred his heart; yet he strove to master his feelings, 
and replied with a coldness he could but ill assume, “ It is the por- 
trait of a young lady to whom I am attached.” Napoleon observed 
the innate struggle as he spoke, and probed him deeper on the point. 
“She will be very much distressed to hear of the unhappy situation 
in which you are placed.” But Stapps had recovered his self-pos- 
session. ‘ She will regret to hear that I have not succeeded: she 
detests you as much as I do.” 

The Emperor, utterly disconcerted, tried him once more on the 
innate love of life, inherent in every heart. ‘“ Would you not be 
grateful if I were to pardon you?” “TI would not,” said Frederick, 
now aroused to the full value of death to him; “I would only at- 
tempt it again if I were able.” 

Napoleon was confounded. The student’s youth—his firmness 
—his determination—made a deep impression on his mind. He 
ordered the prisoner to be led away ; and though he strove, he was 
unable to obliterate the uneasy sensations from his mind which this 
extraordinary scene had caused. ‘That attempt at assassination, 
futile as it was, opened his mind, by its daring and reckless cha- 
racter, to the volcano on which he stood, and made him feel almost 
the bloody fruit of an hundred battles melt from his grasp before the 
more pervading influence of the young enthusiasm and public opi- 
nion he had arrayed against his ambition and himself. He entered 
into a deep conversation with his generals on his subject ; and in- 
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sisted it'was the “ Illuminati” who were at the bottom of the whole. 
The generals departed; and the Emperor when alone strove to 
banish the mastering uneasiness which this adventure had conjured 
up within him ; but he was unable. He knew strong political ene- 
mies to his power were in existence, and he despised them; but he 
never dreamt that the innate workings of a nation’s pride could 
arouse a spirit so daring as the young student had just evinced ; and 
he chose, even in spite of his conviction, rather to fasten the imputa- 
tion on some of his royal foes—the defeat of whose machinations 
would only seat him firmer in his empire—than place ‘it to‘the influ- 
ence of a power which, unseen and unsubdued, was mighty enough 
to make him shake and tremble on his lofty throne. In the per- 
turbation of his spirit he called back his aid-de-camp. “ Rapp,” said 
he, “ the event of this morning is very extraordinary. This attempt 
arises from the plots of Weimar and of Jena. If I could fix on its 
authors I would seize them in the very midst of their court. “No, 
Sire,” returned the intelligent general, “ none of your majesty’s po- 
litical oponents have instigated this ; it is only the eccentric outburst 
of the fanatical enthusiasm so prevalent in Germany.” “ No, no,” 
said the Emperor, rapidly, “I can never believe that this youth, 
a German, well educated, respectable, and a Lutheran—would ever 
attempt such a crime as this from the sole excitement of national 
wrong. No, Rapp,” said he, “those women—women are capable 
of any thing”—and he dashed a paper, which in his excitement he 
had been tearing into little pieces, angrily on the table, and walked 
up and down the apartment in great agitation. At last he stopped 
suddenly, and said with energy, “ Rapp, let him die—His conduct 
at the last stage of existence will solve the riddle—his demeanor 
then will show whether he is an enthusiast or an assassin. Report 
me the proceedings.” 

But Stapps was not the one whose conduct in such a time could 
display any equivocal symptoms. ‘Those who have ever felt the 
destruction of some cherished hope and experienced the withering 
sterility of the heart which follows, may conceive with what feelings 
he looked upon a life from which every ray of joy had been exclud- 
ed, and which, had its perpetuity been his own, would have imaged 
forth nothing but darkness on his reason, and desolation on his 
senses. Yet still there is an agony in the efforts of expiring con- 
sciousness which gifts the intellect, ere it is obscured for ever, with 
the momentary firmness of its brightest efforts. It was this which 
endowed the student with the calmness which had enabled him to 
elude and baffle the well-founded suspicions of Napoleon, and secured 
for him and his lofty patriotism, the pity, and even admiration of his 
generals. ‘This feeling was increased, when Rapp, in pursuance of 
his instructions, learned from the orderly who attended him, that he 
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had utterly refused all sustenance since his confinement; and the 
general, touched by his heroism, resolved to make an effort to have 
him saved. He found him seated in his lonely room, gazing upon 
that portrait whose associated recollections had become organized in 
his heart ; and his beautiful countenance, though pale with fasting, 
wore an expression of deep interest w hich affected the general with 
the sincerest sympathy. “Young man,” said he, in a conciliating 
tone, “ why do you not take some sustenance ?” “T shall be strong 
enough to walk to the place of execution,” was all the answer the 
prisoner vouchsafed to give. Not discouraged, he asked again, 
“Why did you not express some contrition to the Emperor, and 
save a life which must have proved a joy to some?” Stapps smiled 
in bitterness :—“ I detest my life—it is worthless now since I have 
survived your Emperor.” “But what could have induced you to 
embark in such an enterprise, infamous in its success, and destruc- 
tive in its failure?” “Mysexr,” returned the youth with-all his 
energy ; “I have failed, and I am content to suffer even the glorious 
penalty of the attempt, when success would have conferred, not the 
disgraceful celebrity of Erostatus, but the universal homage of the 
deified Aristogiton.” ‘“ But,’ said the generous officer, still endea- 
voring to win him back to reason “ But!” returned Stapps, 
with a tone of haughty coldness; “I want no arguments. It is 
your duty to command my death—it is sufficient for me that I am 
ready!” The general left him with manifest reluctance; and with 
regret he was unable to conceal, gave the order for his execution ; 
and, willing to afford him every comfort which his uncompromising 
reserve would admit of, he directed a clergyman, of the persuasion 
he had avowed himself, to inform him of his fate. 

In the conscious hours of closing life there is an indefinite something 
which makes the spirit shrink within itself as if in dread of its ap- 
proaching change, and leaves a sense of loneliness and weakness in 
the boldest heart, which no reeling of earth can fill; and thus Fre- 
derick, though at first distrustful and reserved, soon gave way to the 
winning kindness of a man who strove to wean him from a world 
he so bitterly detested; and having first charged the minister to se- 
crecy by the solemn adjuration of a dying man, he told him all the 
history of his early’and devoted lov e—of its pure and warm return 
—of his fearful initiation in the vaults of the Burschen—the propo- 
sal of the Duke—the manner in which he had deceived Napoleon 
and his officers into the idea of his being a self-instigated enthusiast, 
and his determination never to reveal the real cause which made 
him attempt the assassination. ‘The good man was affected even 
to tears by the recital. But the doomed prisoner grew only more 
nervously animated, and concluded the story with a bitterness which 
struck the clergyman withawe. “ Yes, 1 have deceived them all—I 
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envy not Napoleon on his throne of prostrate nations. I have been 
instigated by the wretches he suspects—but !—the reward”—and 
he pressed the picture to his heart. “It was base to mingle such a 
purity of recompense with the foul transaction—The world shall 
live in its illusion. Let my name go down the stream of time as a 
fanatic and an assassin—but, oh! do you tell my ever dear Louisa 
that I die the victim only of my love.”. He could not weep; but, 
like the petrified droppings of the cave, the tears, which his frozen 
feelings refused to anguish and despair, fell cold and dreary on his 
heart ; and he remained, in spite of all the endeavors of the worthy 
minister, resolute in his refusal of every comfort. 

The following day the officers found Stapps weak and wast- 
ed, but as haughty and as proud as ever. When they led him out 
to meet his fate, the fresh air of a lovely autumnal morning, as it 
breathed upon his emaciated features, revived the sinking life within 
him, but only added firmness to his step, and fierceness to his look. 
When he arrived at the place of execution, he surveyed the few and 
fearful preparations for his death with an unflinching eye. As he 
passed the file of soldiers, who, resting on their grounded arms, 
viewed him with interest and compassion, he shouted “ Germany 
for ever !”—and he walked up to the open grave, and kneeling down 
beside his empty coffin, said, even joyously, “I am ready.” The 
provost-marshal did not let him suffer long from the torture of delay. 
He refused to let his eyes be bandaged; and when he heard the 
word “ Make ready!” he shrieked “ Liberty for ever!”—“ Present !” 
he shouted “ Death to the tyrant!” but at the fatal “ Fire !” his hand 
instinctively clasped the cherished portrait closer to his heart, and if 
the name of Louisa trembled on his lips, the loud report which fol- 
lowed, and the simultaneous gush of his life-blood, prevented its 
ever being heard. 

* * * * * * 7 

The moral of this wondrous story will be found in history. The 
ineffective attempt of that visionary student produced a marked in- 
fluence upon the politics of Europe. 

Believing himself under the control of that resistless destiny 
which had elevated him from the peasant’s lot to the throne of the 
Bourbons, and a Ceesar’s sway, Napoleon’s mind was deeply tinged 
with superstition ; and the startling vision of the assassin’s dagger 
at his heart, eclipsed the conqueror’s mind with a spectral darkness 
in his full blaze of glory. 

What stayed the victor’s arm when his helpless foe was prostrate 
at his feet ?—what loosened the iron bands of the continental system 
when the terrible power to enforce it was more dread than ever? 

and, could we dive deeper into the secret springs of cause, we might 
ask ;—what allied the — subaltern with a daughter of the house 
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of Hapsburgh ; and answer—It was the bloodless dagger of the Er- 
furth student.* 

Then, among the mighty influences of unrecorded destiny, what 
name is more pregnant with stupendous thought than Frederick 
Stapps; and what history will excite a deeper wonder than the reck- 
less attempt of the noble but unfortunate SrocK-AM-EISEN. 

ORCATIUS. 


WHAT IS LIFE? 


An eagle flew up, in his heav’nward flight, 

Far out of the reach of human sight, 

And gazed on the earth from his lordly height 
In the clouds of the upper air :— 

And this is life, he exultingly screams ; 

‘To soar without peer where the lightning gleams, 

And look unblenched on the sun’s gorgeous beams, 
And know of no harrowing care. 





A lion leaped forth from his bloody bed, 
And roared till it seemed he would wake the dead ; 
And man and beast from him tremblingly fled, 

As though there was death in the tone :— 
And this is life, he triumphantly cried : 
‘To hold my domain in the forests wide, 
Imprisoned alone by the ocean’s tide, 

And the ice of the frozen zone. 
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It is life, said a whale, to swim the deep ; 1; 

O’er hills submerged and abysses to sweep, 

Where the gods of ocean their vigils keep, 
In the fathomless gulfs below : 

T’o bask on the bosom of tropic seas, 

And inhale the fragrance of Ceylon’s breeze, 

Or sport where the turbulent waters freeze, 
In the climes of eternal snow. 


It is life, says a tireless albatross, 

To skim through the air when the black waves toss, 

In the storm that has swept the earth across, 
‘And never to wish for rest :— 


* Rapp’s Memoirs perfectly justify us in ascribing the unusual moderation of Na- 
poleon at the treaty of Schonbrunn—and even the subsequent events—to the effect 
produced upon his mind by the attempt of Stapps. That intelligent officer describes 
it as most impressive. For many days he remained thoughtful and reserved, fre- 
quently recurring to the subject, and making many inquiries as to its probable causes, 
as produced by the tenor of his administration. 
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To sleep on the breeze as it softly flies, 

My perch in the air, my shelter the skies, 

And build my nest on the billows that rise 
And break with a beautiful crest. 


It is life, said a wild gazelle, to leap 
From crag to crag of the mountainous steep, 
Where the cloud’s icy tears in purity sleep, 
Like the marble brow of death : 
HA To stand unmoved on the outermost verge 
| Of the perilous height, and hear the surge 
Of the waters beneath that onward urge, 
As if sent by a demon’s breath. 


It is life, I hear a butterfly say, 

To revel in blooming gardens by day, 

And nestle in cups of flowerets gay, 
When the stars the heavens illume :— 

'T’o steal from the rose its delicate hue ; 

'T’o sip from the hyacinth glittering dew, 

And catch from beds of the violet blue 
The richest and sweetest perfume. 


Dorin Ate RAK RENAE 


It is life, a majestic war-horse neighed, 

‘To prance in the glare of battle and blade, 

Where thousands in terrible death are laid, 
And to scent of the streaming gore :— 

To rush unappalled through the fiery heat, 

And trample the dead beneath my feet, 

'To the trumpet’s clang, and the drum’s loud beat, 
And hear the artillery roar. 


It is life, said a savage, with hideous yell, 

'T'o roam unshackled the mountain and dell, 

And feel my bosom with majesty swell, 
As the primal monarch of all :— 

‘To gaze on the earth, the sky, and the sea, 

And know that like them I’m chainless and free, 

And never, while breathing, to bend the knee, 
But at the Manitou’s call. 


An aged Christian went tottering by, 

And white was his hair, and dim was his eye, 

And his broken spirit seemed ready to fly, 
While he said, with faltering breath :— 

It is life, to move, from the heart’s first throes, 

Through youth and manhood to age’s snows, 

In a ceaseless circle of joys and woes :— 


It is life to prepare for death ! Cc. D. D. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE WHOOPING HOLLOW. 


*¢Can such things be, and overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder ?” SHAKSPEARE, 


Mr. Enviror,—We belong to an era of sober realities. The 
matter-of-fact wonders of steam-boats and rail-roads have driven 
from their ancient dominions, the once honored mysteries of the ima- 
gination. 'The soul-harrowing ghost story, and the marvellous tale 
of witchcraft, have no estimation in this age of common sense. 
Whether we are the better or the wiser for it, remains to be proved. 
In such a state of things, I dare hardly intrude upon your notice, 
the following curious document. I found it among the papers ofa 
late valued friend of mine, to whose estate | became sole executor. 
He had many estimable qualities of mind and disposition, which en- 
deared him to his associates in a conspicuous degree. ‘T'he unfi- 
nished paper I now submit to your inspection, was ev vidently intended 
for some superstitious acquaintance of his, with whom he had once 
differed on a peculiar topic. I must not, in justice to the memory 
of my lamented friend, forget to observe, that since these sheets fell 
into my hands, I have visited the scene of his narrativ e, and that I 
have caused a search to be made, beneath the “gray rock” he de- 
scribed in them, and that under it, were found the remains of a 
skeleton, and certain fragments of clothing, evidently those of a 
youth. 

I by no means wish you to form any premature conclusions, as 
to my own sentiments, in regard to this singular coincidence. It 
only remains for me to say, you are at liberty to make any use of 
these pages you may think they deserve. Oe Baasade 


Copy of a Letter from S*****, S******, to his Friend W**, R**, 
Allerton Hall, March 9th, 1818, 


“You have frequently, my dear Sidney, in the 
gloomier moods of a misanthropy peculiar to your family, betrayed 
to me your faith in certain legends of a supernatural character, with 
which your neighborhood abounded ; and when with the privilege 
of ancient friendship, ‘I combatted your belief, you have suppor ted 
your opinion with a singular ingenuity and an eloquence of expres- 
sion that charmed, although they could not make a conquest of my 
understanding. In vain you cited the venerated names of sundry 
wise and gifted moderns, in aid of your theory : the unquestioned 
authority of Dr. Johnson, and the more than suspected bias of Scott 
and Byron, were quoted to ears obstinately heterodox on this theme. 
In short, all your arguments proved as unsubstantial as the shadow- 
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less phantoms which were the subject of them. Ihave now my 
friend, to announce to you that an important change has taken 
place in my sentiments on this subject, and I can no longer doubt 
the power of the “viewless spirits of the air,” to lay aside, at times, 
their invisibility, and to manifest theiaselves to the wondering senses 
of the favored few among the sons of mortality. What your rea- 
soning could not achieve, has been accomplished by other means. 
I cannot resist the testimony of my own experience. I must bend 
to the force of fact, and forego the pride of philosophy, in whose ar- 
mor of proof I had fondly trusted. But 1 will no longer withhold 
from your (no doubt) triumphant expectation, the circumstances 
that have wrought this striking revolution in your friend’s opinions. 
Thus then itchanced. You are already well aware of my devotion 
to field sports, and that it is my habit, annually to banish myself 
for a period, from thecares and turmoil of the sordid city,and seek for 
my favorite recreation in some of the localities which abound with 
game. Mellow autumn had begun to wane into winter, and the 

“sear leaf,’ that yet languished on its parent tree, whispered forth 
its well known moral that all things must decay, when I set out, 
full of the joyous anticipations which form the special charm of the 
sportsman’s life. A day’s ride brought me to the neighborhood of 
which I was in search, a wild unsettled district in the mountain- 
ous county of ******. I had never before explored this region, but 
[had received a favorable account of its facilities as shooting-ground 
from a skilful brother of “the craft,” and by his advice and note of 
introduction, | became the inmate of a worthy old farmer, who re- 
sided near my intended scene of operations. 1 found in my host, a 
sturdy weather-beaten son of the soil, whose hospitable nature the 
storms of seventy winters had not yet frozen into avaricious selfish- 
ness. He gave me the warmest welcome on my arrival at nightfall, 
and soon placed before me a substantial supper, to which, fatigued 
and hungry as [ was, I did abundant justice. During my repast, I 
was sedulously attended by two tall girls, the daughters of the old 
man, fine specimens of rustic nutbrown beauty, whose good-natured 
simplicity of manner betrayed no familiarity with the heartless affec- 
tation of city damsels. When our meal was concluded, I fell into 
discourse with the father, and Iwas as much impressed with the 
homely good sense and shrewdness of his conversation, as I had 
been with the benevolence of disposition which shone in his features. 
At length I happened to make some complimentary remark upon 
the blooming appearance of his daughters, and added the inquiry 
whether they constituted the whole of his family ; ; he replied in the 
affirmative. “’Then you have no sons?” said 1. You cannot con- 
ceive (my dear friend,) the singular change which exhibited itself 
upon his countenance at this question ; I instantly perceived that I 
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had awakened some sorrowful remembrance, for although he at- 
tempted to reply, he could not effect the utterance of any audible 
sound, but struck his hand upon his breast with violence ; “his cheek 
changed tempestuously,” and his bronzed features seemed convulsed 
with an unspeakable agony of expression. I sought at once to re- 
medy my indiscretion, and without appearing to notice his emotion 
begged permission to retire to my apartment. I arose the following 
morning much refreshed in body, and eager for the chase. On 
meeting my kind landlord at breakfast, I looked in vain for any 
traces of the commotion I had so lately witnessed in his looks, and 
could not help comparing them to the summer landscape, which 
glows the brighter, when the wild thundergust which sweeps over 
it, has passed away. A feeling of delicacy of course prevented me 
from attempting to gather from him any solution of his mysteri- 
ous behavior, and I girded myself for an encounter with the 
grouse, with which the plains in the vicinity abounded. A serving- 
man was then deputed to guide me to the ground, and on our way 
thither, I contrived with difficulty to extract from him some expla- 
nation of what had painfully excited my curiosity. He informed me 
that some twenty years before, his master, the old farmer, had sud- 
denly lost his only son, a lad of fifteen years of age, under circum- 
stances of the most melancholy character. He was a youth of great 
promise, the idol of his father, and their mutual affection was the 
subject of constant remark by all the country side. ‘The circum- 
stance of his having lost his mother in early infancy, served to en- 
dear him doubly to his remainire parent. The boy- left his home 
one morning, late in the fall of the ) var, his satchel over his shoulder, 
with his usual purpose of going to a school-house, about two miles 
distant. From that hour to the present, he had never been heard 
of, in life at least. He never reached the school, nor had he been 
met upon the road by any of the neighboring farmers. ‘The most 
diligent search was made for him in every direction, but for years 
no traces of him were to be found. At length, after a storm of 
terrible and disastrous vehemence, a pair of shoes and a handker- 
chief, evidently stained with blood, were discovered in a deep and 
tangled thicket by-the side of a remote forest path, some ten miles 
from the farmer’s dwelling. 'They were immediately recognized 
as those of the unfortunate Jasper, and their recovery served to rob 
the disconsolate parent of the only hope to which he had clung with 
desperate fondness, that his child might yet return to bless his grey 
hairs. ‘The bloody handkerchief, moreover, discountenanced the idea 
ofa voluntary banishment from a beloved home; and all betokened 
a deed of violence and death. This relation, as you may imagine, 
profoundly interested me. My acquaintance, though of brief extent, 
with the bereaved old man, had yet sufficed to inspire me with an 
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admiration of his good qualities. I could deeply sympathise with 
his loss. On my return from the field inthe evening, Ll again found 
reason to applaud the vigor and originality of his discourse. In his 
allusions to his past experiences, he every where shewed an un- 
swerving integrity of purpose, that caused me to pride myself upon 
his acquaintance and to consider him a brilliant specimen of that 
rare moral phenomenon, an honest man. I remained a week longer 
at the house of my old friend, but never again ventured to recall to 
his mind any of the sad circumstances of a grief so keen, yet so 
little obvious to the perception of a stranger. ‘The subject likewise 
seemed one that by common consent, was a “sealed book ” with his 
family and dependants. 

At length, after having nearly exterminated, or to use a less am- 
bitious expression, frightened away the game from the neighborhvuod, 
I prepared to seek another and more propitious section of count 
for the scene of my destructive operations, and on a chill and bluster- 
ing afternoon, I took an affectionate leave of the kind old farmer 
and his blooming daughters. Whistling my pointers to my side and 
bestriding my steed Kildeer, I set off for the hamlet of Westerdale, 
about fifteen miles distant. I was instructed as to the proper route, 
and duly cautioned against “right-hand defections” and “left-hand 
fallings off,’ by the rude clown who had furnished me with the little 
history of the disappearance of theold man’s son. He in particularad- 
vised me to ride quickly through a certain tract of woodland, which 
I should readily recognize by the quantity of tall pines with which 
it abounded, and which he said, filled up a wide and precipitous 
ravine, midway between the farm-house and the village of Wester- 
dale. This valley he called by the singular name of Whooping 
Hollow, and when I essayed to learn his reason for its strange title, 
and why I should endeavor to get beyond it before midnight, the 
stupid fellow became as mysterious and as impenetrable as an oracle, 
and evaded my inquiries by urging a postponement of my journey 
until the next day. My curiosity was now aroused. By one of those 
strange mental processes for which we cannot account, this warn- 
ing of the rustic, (at which at any other time I should only have 
laughed,) seemed in some way linked with the disappearance of the 
boy, whose uncertain destiny had so occupied my reflections. By 
what alchemy of the mind had a picture of his murder been conjured 
up by the naming of the Whooping Hollow? Why did the vague 
caution of this village hind, kindle in my thoughts a throng of ap- 
prehensions of a nature to which I had hitherto been a stranger ? 
But Iam anticipating. Let me onto my story, and yet I would 
willingly protract the relation. Iam about to enter on a recital, 
whose details are full of startling significance. They have to do 
with all that can appal and overwhelm the sympathies of humani- 
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ty.********, = After thanking my clownish friend for his instructions, 
I proceeded on my way, and ascended the extensive slope of road 
that wound upward from the plain in which the farm-house was 
situated. I soon surmounted the eminences along which for several 

miles my waydirected me. The evening dews fell chilly around me, 

and the scene, as illuminated by the dying sunbeams that shed their 
lurid rays from beneath huge piles of wintry clouds which hung over 
the horizon, wascalculated to foster the sad, but aimless fancies, thatin 
spite of myself depressed my spirits. ‘The headland whose summit 
I was treading, resembled a lofty promontory, jutting far into the 
apparently boundless heath that lay like a sea below me; one bright 
gleam shot fiercely from the cottage window of my late host, and 
disappeared when the sun’s disk sunk behind the remote hills, whose 
slightly undulating outline terminated the western prospect. After 
traversing for some considerable space the bleak hill which I have 
just mentioned, the road began to decline to its former level, and I 
soon perceived that I was approaching a dark and heavily wooded 
forest, which seemed to swallow up the slightly beaten bridle-path 
along which my route now lay. . My thoughts until this moment 
had been far away ; they had, with unbidden licence, visited again 
the crowded city and its numberless associations of business and 
pleasure. So completely had my senses been enchained by memo- 
ries of absent friends, that I scarcely noted the increasing darkness 
that began to deepen around me. Ona sudden my horse stumbled 
and nearly threw me. Fully aroused, I looked before me, and by 
the unwilling light which the young moon struggling with heavy 
clouds, permitted me to use, | became fully aware of my position. 
The dark and tangled forest lay beyond ; and I soon ascertained 
that the road led precipitously down a profound and rugged valley. 
This then, thought I, must be that mysterious wood, within whose 
“verdurous recesses” was to be found the Hollow of which I had 
been told. I scanned the scene attentively, and distinctly perceived 
the dark green tops of the pine trees, waving in the cool night breeze. 
I urged forward my horse, and found myself rapidly descending 
the gorge. The light barely enabled me to see the narrow path- 
way. Even to one “of my mercurial disposition, the time and place 
seemed calculated powerfully to interest the imagination of the soli- 
tary traveller. 

No sound broke on the measureless solitude but the trampling 
of my horse’s hoof, which rang with unusual distinctness upon the 
rocky road. So deeply situated was this valley, that even the wind 
which had swept with great force along the surface of the hill I had 
lately surmounted, had here scarcely an existence. At intervals 
however, a fitful blast could be heard among the tall trees on either 
hand, and on these occasions the autumnal leaves, brushed with a 
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crackling and husky sound, across the narrow way. I at length 
reached the bottom of this gloomy chasm—at least I so judged from 
hearing a sound of a peculiar character, and which, amid the solemn 
stillness of the hour, was easily distinguished as the rushing of a 
stream obstructed by rocks. When I had attained this point, the 
moon broke out suddenly with greater brilliancy, and gave to view 
the wild and haggard features of the scene. ‘The road seemed ab- 
ruptly to expand, and on either side 1 could discern the pale trunks 
of the trees, and between them large and misshapen masses of stone 
lay i in wild confusion, glistening in the moonshine, while the brawl- 
ing of the neighboring torrent fell harshly on the ear. At length I 
reached a point where the stream intersected the road, and which 
was crossed by a rude bridge of logs. Here I looked heedfully for- 
ward, and soon became impressed with the certainty of some object 
moving slowly onward through the uncertain gloom. At such an 
hour, and in such a drear wilderness, this was an event eminently 
calculated to challenge the attention. My earnest scrutiny confirm- 
ed me in the belief that it was the figure of a boy, walking with 
deliberate strides along the causeway. ‘The dubious light permitted 
me to discover that he was without a hat, and that he carried some- 
thing like a bundle or wallet in his hand. A distance of some 
twenty or thirty yards intervened between us ; and I urged forward 
my horse with the intention of overtaking the youthful pedestrian. 
To my surprise | found that the accelerated speed of the animal did 
not bring me any nearer to him. He seemed in no way aware 
of my proximity, for he did not turn his head towards me in the 
least, but, with apparently the same measured stride, advanced along 
the way. ‘At length I called out, “What! Ho! mylad! Who are you?” 
The figure did not evince, by any gesture, the slightest consciousness 
of my presence: I repeated my salutation, and again endeavored to 
come up with him; but still the same distance lay between us. A 
circumstance so unusual did not fail to demand my vehement sur- 
prise. What could this youth be doing at such an hour, and in such 
a desert, without a covering to his head? Why not reply when 
spoken to? Above all, by what means could he always maintain 
such an advance of my utmost speed, without appearing to increase 
his own muscular exertion? My want of ability, either to overtake 
or arrest the notice of this midnight wayfarer, gave pungency to my 
curiosity, and I became conscious of the adv ent of strange and un- 
welcome feelings. An additional circumstance claimed my attention, 
now actively intent upon every motion of my singular companion. 
My sense of hearing was not impressed by any sound from his foot- 
steps ; and in the noiseless solitude I could almost hear the beating of 
my own heart. In vain I checked my horse, held my breath, and ‘lis- 
tened. I thencalled uP the dogs, who had hitherto lagged somewhat 
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behind. ‘To my wonder, I could by no solicitation get them to ad- 
vance beyond the horse. I knew them to be animals of the highest 
spirit, and yet, with tails de pressed, and tremulous whining , they 
slunk to the rear. Kildeer likewise trembled at every joint, and 
withextreme reluctance obeyed the spur.—'This assemblage of novel 
indications, you may justly suppose, was not without their effect 
upon me. I tried to rally my faculties, which were fast yielding to 
the thraldom of a flood of appre hensions : but, in spite of myself, a 
new and overwhelming conviction fastened itself upon my alarmed 
fancy. No power of my mind, no energy which I might have 
supposed myself in possession of, could resist the strange and fearful 
belief; on the contrary, I became, on the instant, a helpless subject 
of the awful influences that encompassed me. In vain T attempted 
the exercise of my reason, to resolve these unwonted circumstances 
into a character consistent with ordinary occurrences. It was a 
fruitless attempt. I succumbed at once, and with absolute submis- 
sion to an estimation of them totally at variance with any past ex- 
perience. It seemed rather the whispered suggestion of some unseen 
spirit, than the result of a deliberate survey of surrounding appear- 
ances. It seemed to say, “ You are in the presence of a disembo- 
died being; yon moving silent form is no longer a living dweller in this 
breathing world, but a roving and unsatisfied ghost!” Meanwhile 
the cold perspiration mantled on my brow, and my limbs shook with 
convulsive agitation. But now a strange and still more inscrutable 
event burst upon my over-excited fe elings. A declivity, at some dis- 
tance beyond the point in the road I have described, shutout, for atime, 
the youthful apparition. It appeared to be rapidly descending a deeper 
dell, between which and the spot where I stood a slight ascent in- 
tervened. A faint sound, resembling the distant cry of a boy, arose 
on my right hand, and seemed to come from the deepest recesses of 
the forest. A startling repetition of this cry, or rather whoop, but 
much prolonged, and bearing with it a tone of suffering that [ can- 
not describe, burst on my ears, but in another direction. It came 
from the left. Again it was repeated, and from still another quarter, 
the woods behind. I had scarcely time to turn my head, when a 
yell of piercing intensity rushed on my senses, but which ev idently 
emanated from the fearful vale in which the unearthly night-wan- 
derer had just disappeared from my view. ‘These appalling sounds 
now thickened around me, sometimes apparently moaning, with 
plaintive intonation in the far depths of the forest, and anon howling 
with frightful force, as it were immediately by the roadside. If these 
were the fearful noises which caused the designation of the Whoop- 
ing Hollow, the place well deserved the name. 'This array of hor- 
rors was too much for my excited imagination to suffer with calmness. 
Setting spurs to my horse, I dashed with headlong rapidity down the 
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road, reckless of what might befall me in the gloomy vale beyond. 
The moon was at this time quite obscured by dark clouds: how- 
ever, on [ flew, with but one thought, one purpose. I should, 
perhaps, escape the dreadful voices that almost deprived me of sense. 
I soon surmounted the slight eminence I have last described, and 
plunged with desperate haste into the gorge beyond it. Nothing, 
however, met my inquiring gaze, which would have pierced the 
dunnest darkness, so catlike had its powers now become. I soon 
left the dreaded cries far behind me, unless when, at intervals, a 
wailing sound boomed far and solemnly from the dark woods, until 
it became entirely confounded with the moan of the night wind, or 
the rushing of the rock-strewn torrent. 

As yet no object crossed my vision. The mysterious traveller 
was no where to be seen—nor did a human footfall break the “deep 
tranquillity.” IL began to recover something like composure, and 
slackening my horse's pace, I endeavored to review the strange 
events that had just passed with calmness. My mind had in some 
measure recovered its equipoise, when my horse suddenly started 
from the path, and almost flung me from his back. 

I had barely time to surmise that the cause of his fright might 
have been a huge gray rock that rose abruptly from the wayside, 
when, from behind the stone, the boy strode out, and disclosed to 
my aflrighted gaze, the pallid and sunken features of a corpse, the 
eyes staring full ghastly, self-illumined, and glowing with a restless 
and phosphoric lustre. "I'he hideous phantom, at the same instant, 
spread out its arms, and uttered a whoop or shriek that might have 
vied in its tones of horrible intensity with all that the imagination 
of man can conceive of the death-awakening trumpet of the last 
day. ‘This dismal cry, to my overwhelined perception seemed to 
convey the words, “Ho! Ho! Here! Below!” After giving forth 
its cry the spectre vanished from my eyes ; but its superhuman voice 
found at once its appropriate echo in a tempest of instant and’signal 
violence. ‘I'he angry wind roared and howled among the tree tops, 
whose branches screamed and bent before the blast. ‘Thunder, 
sharp and tremendous, rattled over my head, while the rain de- 
scended in sheets of foam. With senses appalled, and all my facul- 
ties of mind overborne with horror, | fled with the speed of the 
wind. How far I rode I cannot now remember. Suffice it to say, 
that I found myself at length, almost paralysed with fright, at the 
door of a rude country inn, whose inmates were aroused w ith diffi- 
culty by my loud and repeated calls for admittance. They were pre- 
vailed on to give me and my spur-driven horse shelter until the morn- 
ing. 

At another and more convenient time, my dear friend, I will give 
you the sequel to this tale of terror. * * * * Here the manu- 
script suddenly breaks off. 
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WARISON OF THE VIZIER. 


On ! on for the crescent, rush, Ottomans, on, 

At the tambour’s shrill sound all ye faithful awake! 
In this struggle for life be each scymetar drawn, 
The bands of our bloody invaders to break. 


See ! see, how they pour o’er our beautiful plains, 
These dogs of the Pacha, just burst from their chains; 
With shout and with shriek let us rush on the foe, 
And God and our Prophet will smile on the blow. 


And shall it be told to the nations of earth, 

That each Mussulman home, found no man on its hearth? 
Shall these slavish Egyptians face the wolf in his lair? 
Oh, now for the sword of the fierce Janniziere. 


Our fathers of old, beat the Christian before, 

And rolled back the thunders of war to his shore; 
Shall the sons of those lords upon ocean and isle, 
Bow cown on their dust to these slaves of the Nile? 


Yes, on to the fight! shall the treacherous Russ, 

In his darker good-will turn the storm from us ? 
And restrain this one foe by his sword or his pelf, 

To preserve our broad lands more secure for himself. 


Up, up! raise the war-shout from mountain and glen, 
With the form, and the name, show the spirit of men; 
And rather and sooner be crushed in the grave, 

Than, base and despised, live the slave of the slave. 


Then, on for the crescent, rush, Ottomans, on, 
At the tambour’s shrill sound all ye faithful awake ! 
In this struggle for life be each scymetar drawn, 
The bands of our bloody invaders to break. 
SADALA, 








* The battle of Koniah, where the victorious Ibrahim, the revolted pacha of Egypt, totally 
defeated the Turkish army under the grand vizier ; has shook the mighty empire of Mahomet 
to its foundation, and utterly prostrated all means of organized resistance to his advance. 
The eyes of Europe are now opened to the possibility of the total subversion of the Turkish 
power. The vizier is described as one of the bravest of his nation—furious in war, and en- 
lightened in peace ; he was almost the only prop of the empire in its hour of calamity, and 
is now actively employed in reviving the drooping spirits of his countrymen, and urging them 
to a last resistance ere the invader reaches Constantinople. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A BACHELOR. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER I. 


Pine-Upton, Bank of the Delaware, Pennsylvania, December $1, ——. 
* * * * * * * * * * * 

Sitting, as I am at this moment, in all the dignity of single blessedness, 
many a wight, even in circumstances of superior station, might admire my 
lot, and perhaps envy what he would call my happiness. The room I am 
in, is finished with all that elaborate taste which the most delicate luxury 
could desire. It is large and lofty; the corniced ceiling is supported by 
Corinthian columns of the most exquisite model and finished workman- 
ship; the stuccoed walls are ornamented by costly paintings in frames of 
the richest carving; and all the furniture is in that perfect keeping which 
constitutes the cowp d’euil in the opinion of a connoisseur. At this moment, 
what is generally called a rousing fire, sheds its ruddy genial glare on me 
and all around, and seems to give a deeper coloring to the rich figures on the 
Venetian carpet, and the bright red of the closed merinos. Of my two dogs, 
one reclines at his full length upon the hearth-rug, and the other crouches 
on his haunches at the foot of my chair, with his nose snugly housed be- 
tween his paws, while, in perfect accompaniment, my double-barrelled 
Manton reclines against the marble chimney-piece. On the table beside 
me, detached from a gard du vin of gold, stands a decanter of the finest 
workmanship; and my right hand rests upon the brim of a glass nearly 
filled with an amber-colored pellucid liquid, from which a column of sil- 
very wreath continually exudes and diffuses an aroma throughout the 
wide apartment more delicious than the fabled perfumes of Arabia. Yet 
even now, surrounded by and enjoying all this luxurious ease, where fasti- 
dious taste has refined comfort into elegance, I sigh for something, far— 
very far—beyond the power of inanimate decoration to gratify ; I experi- 
ence that vacancy of the heart which no enjoyment of the senses can fill, 
and feel for the splendors around me that apathy, and even disregard 
which arises from the want of some gentle and congenial spirit to admire 
and applaud. Yet, strange as it may seem, Iam not a bachelor from choice; 
and if Iam uncheered in my seclusion by the animating influence which 
is inseparable from the presence of pervading beauty, it is only because my 
visions of early love have been too bright and too engrossing, and have been 
dashed too rudely away froma soul which staked all its happiness upon 
their reality ever to admit a hope of their return. 

I delight in moments of listless inanition, like the present, to recall these 
vivid recollections of the past, which, like some sweet tones of long-remem- 
bered music, give a solace far too pure and holy to be ever accompanied 
with regret. The time I was first in love—accompanied and preceded— 
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[ may say occasioned, as it was, by circumstances the most appalling, recurs 
to my mind with that clear distinctness with which early impressions are 
remembered ; and even now, like some sunny spot in a shaded landscape, 
preserves, amid the waste of memory, its pristine purity and strength in 
all the vivid power with which it was first imparted. Never, while life re- 
tains its seat and possesses the capability to vibrate a fibre of my heart, can 
I forget thee, my sweet Amelia; my first, my unsurpassed. 

An American—first by necessity—but now by irrevocable choice, I was 
yet born in England, and the heir to one of its haughtiest families. I was 
only seventeen when I commenced my studies at Oxford. Like other young 
men in that academic seat of dissipation who are endowed with the indis- 
pensable requisites of an agreeable person and a handsome allowance, [ was 
soon initiated into all the mysteries of a collegiate life; and, with the ex- 
ception of the scholastic formalities, which the monastic institutions of the 
place require, my entire time was soon devoted to every species of amuse- 
ment which the gay-hearted and the dissipated could devise. Yet still, in 
all the heated moments of my reckless folly, I felt a warning principle 
which would have bid me shun such scenes ; but, half-formed compunction 
is but of slight avail. I was hurried along with the current ; and in a short 
time I became one of the most distinguished leaders of the licentious throng. 
Gaming was one of the principal occupations in which we spent our even- 
ings. None but those who have allowed that pursuit to become an absorb- 
ing passion, and have felt the intense, the heart-eating anxiety with which 
they devote themselves to it, can judge of my feelings, when, by its means, I 
became deeply involved in the course of my dark career. Night after night 
I repaired to the illuminated saloons which were appropriated_to the indul- 
gence of the guilty practice, and each succeeding morning saw me return- 
ing nearer and more neararuined man. It was one day, after having con- 
secrated the previous night ‘to ‘these dismal orgies, while I was taking 
my solitary breakfast, cheered by the consoling reflection that my cir- 
cumstances were almost hopeless beyond the possibility of redemption,when 
my servant placed a letter upon the table. Such communications from 
duns (excluded carefully as they were in all other) had, accumulated so 
much of late, that [had began to shudder at every piece’of matter in the 
shape of folded writing; but much was I delighted and surprised when I 
found that it came from home—a place from which I had almost reason to 
believe my conduct had excluded me for ever. It bore the signature of a 
mother to whom I was much attached, and was as follows. 


*¢ Burley Park. 

“ Dear Charles—Your father has been so much exasperated of late, not 
merely by your repeated drafts, bet by your wanton attempt to mort- 
gage your private property, that he has utterly refused to notice any fur- 
ther your extravagant demands for money, and even threw your last letter 
unopened into the fire. I need not tell you how much your behavior tends 
to hurt my feelings as well as alienate his affections, but self-interest may per- 
haps cause some alteration in your conduct when I inform you that he has 
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resolved to entail the whole Trenton property upon William, and to inform 
Sir Richard O’Hara of your behavior, for he will never be instrumental in 
sacrificing a lovely girl to a rake. I beg of you, my dear Charles, to look 
at the precipice upon which you are standing. 
“T remain, your affectionate mother, 
“ CrarissA MorRTON. 

“P.S. To relieve your immediate necessities I send you five hundred 
pounds.” 

It has often been remarked, that the postscript of a lady’s letter is always 
the most important part of its contents; but to me, even at this moment of 
grasping destitution, it did not seem so. From the casual notice in my 
mother’s note, I found I was not merely in danger of forfeiting an exten- 
sive property, but I stood within an ace of losing a girl to whom I had been 
betrothed in my infancy ; and whose alliance would be attended with the 
most splendid advantages to myself and family. 

True, I had never seen her; but matrimony, where family alliances are 
concerned, is so seldom an affair of the heart, that this was accounted both 
by myself and my friends, a matter of not the slightest consequence. The 
adjective, however, applied to her by my mother, awakened a long train of 
dormant reflection, and I even maintained with myself a mental conflict, 
as to whether! should not renounce immediately all the nefarious practices 
in which I had of late indulged so much, and endeavor to win the affection 
of a lady whom I had never heard mentioned but with praise. In fact, I 
was on the verge of becoming virtuous, when a thundering rap at the door 
putan end to my reflections, and in the next moment my room was enter- 
ed, sans ceremonie, by the Hon. Dick Thornton, the most distinguished of 
those friends to whom I had been indebted for all my notoriety. “ Ah, 
Morton!” said he, drawing a chair and putting in his shirt ruffles, “ glori- 
ous intelligence. There is a splendid young fellow to be introduced to the 
rooms to-night; a first-rater into the bargain; he netted ten thousand 
pounds last week from Buxton. Ha! five hundred pounds!” lifting at the 
same time the note, which was lying on the table. “ Why, Charles, you 
will make your fortune. What lucky chance put this in your possession ?” 
A full hour of similar volubility was terminated, as the reader may have 
imagined, by my driving off in Thornton’s tilbury, to pass away the time 
previous to commencing our evening’s campaign. When we arrived at 
the club it was rather late, and the rooms were crowded; but the attention 
of all were engaged by ahazard-table at which a party were seated, deeply 
engaged in play. The most prominent figure in the groupe was a young 

man of elegant appearance, whose countenance seemed fine and interest- 
ing through all the hectic flush of excitement which overspread it. He was 
winning enormously, and a little fortune was heaped beside him in gold 
and bills. Ina short time the party was broken up by one of them dash- 
ing down the dice in madness, exclaiming, with a look of ghastly rage, 
that four thousand pounds was enough at once. I took the vacant place, 
and, in a short time, my five hundred was quadrupled. Hitherto my oppo- 
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nent had seemed but careless, but now his countenance became more con- 
centrated in its aspect; he played with more caution and for smaller sums. 
Still I was the winner, and fortune remained propitious till I had upwards 
of seven thousand pounds in specie by my side. We had both now at- 
tained an intense degree of excitement, yet each the widest reverse of the 
other. I was feverish and eager, and my scalding blood whirled through 
my system with a vehemence that left me no power, but a vivid and high- 
wrought consciousness. My opponent was equally collected, but it was of 
that fearful description which leaves scarcely any trace of vitality, save 
the straining and concentrated gaze; his brow was damp and cold, and his F 
whole figure seemed turned to stone; yet we both held on, and in a few 
hours the same mysterious power which had so changed the appearance of 
both, wrought a transformation equally striking,and completely transferred 
with the fortune the aspect and feelings of each of us tothe other. I soon 
lost not only all I had acquired, the five hundred I commenced with, but I 
had given my acceptances for two thousand seven hundred pounds, and in 
the maddening chance of regaining my first superiority, I staked the whole 
large property of which I was personally possessed. It were needless to 
detail the progress of this desperate game, in which my mind was agitated 
by the fearful alternatives of beggary and splendor. Suffice it to°say, I lost 
the whole; and then, in the terrific consciousness of my utter, destitu- 
tion, I accused my successful adversary of unfairness, and challenged him 
to expiate his success in mortal combat, resolved to finish my, appalling 
gambling by flinging my worthless life into the bargain. 

Neither of us asked for a moment’s time, but I repaired to" the spot, ani- 
mated through every chilling sense, by the single hope that I would be able 
to finish my game and my existence together ; but when; our?swords "first 
mingled in the clash of a deadly conflict, that predominating love of life, 
inseparable from every situation. grew strong upon me, and soon turned into 
an indomitable desire for revenge. Animated by this feeling, I exerted all 
my skill to parry his thrusts, and when he grew more relaxed in his efforts, 
I watched my opportunity, and sent my sword to the hilt in his breast. 
This was the end of my infatuation. That moment restored me to myself. 
Oh, God, can I ever forget that withering look of expiring agony? The fea- 
tures of the unfortunate young man, for my perception was gifted at the 
fatal time with a thrilling calmness, assumed, for one transient moment, 
the expression of engaging interest which struck me when I first beheld 
him, and then stiffened in the composure of death. I had no farther op- 
portunity for reflection. The officers of justice were already on the search. 
So bounding on my waiting hunter, I gallopped as fast as the animal could 
go into the interior. I had neither perception nor consciousness. I neither 
knew nor cared whither. 
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reverence. It was this, in later times, 
LITERARY AND CRITICAL NOTICES | which placed the crowns of Europe at the 


ifeet of Bonaparte, and gave the wand to 
OF NEW WORKS AT HOME AND ABROAD. t of Bonap rte, § 


sy that awful man which founded an empire, 
3 Tue elegant edition of Croker’s! surpassing the recollection of all ancient 


Boswe.L, published by George Dearborn, | Story, “based upon the thrones he had crum- 
of this city ; Compe, on THE ConstiTU- bled in his caprice, and peopled by the pau- 
rion oF Man, and some other works, are| P&S he had commanded into kings.” Simi- 

, ’ ’ lar, too, were the events which gave Adam 
held over to our next. Clarke to immortality. The Church of 


A iat England, safe in the possession of ecclesias- 
An Account or THe Inrancy, Reticiovs) (0, power and the unlimited confidence of 
anp Lirerary Lire or ApaM CLarkeE, 


: ; the crown, had long become careless, mag- 
nn F.A.S., >, Written 7 ith nificent, and secure. The religion of Tul- 
who was inumately acquainted With) ioison and Barrow no longer existed, but 
him, from his boyhood to the sixtieth|; ; 


ae y in pompous forms, when the preaching and 
year of hisage. New-York: B. Waugh example of one of its own members aroused 
and T. Mason. 


the strong religious feelings of the empire, 
This interesting and valuable work is|and shook every mind with the thunders 
understood to be the production of the emi-|of Calvary, or the neglected doctrine of a 
nent individual himself; and is, through-|free salvation. ‘The obsolete tenets of the 
out, so much impressed with his spirit, as| Apostles, announced with the fervid elo- 
not to admit of a doubt upon the subject,|quence of the untiring Wesley, raised a 
even were the conviction not sanctioned by | flame in the land which continued to burn 
the statement of his son. With the char-|and increase in spite of all the efforts of in- 
acteristic modesty of greatness, he has as-|tolerance and bigotry and oppression, until 
sumed the third person in describing his|it influenced the whole mass of society, si- 
life, and the effect of this novel but amiable|lencing into respect the animosity it failed 
course, has been to preserve all the interest | to convince, and was finally mainly instru- 
of personal narrative without the restraint} mental increating that elevated philanthro- 
on many topics which the use of the pro-|py and religious feeling, which has given to 
noun necessarily occasions, Kngland and America, where the causes 

Dr. Clarke was, in many respects, One/were in most active operation, a proud, 
of the most extraordinary men of his age.| moral pre-eminence over the other nations 
Born of humble parents in a district of Ire-|of the world. Doctrines so novel, so sub- 
land so secluded that the local names were | lime, excited the inquiring mind of young 
hardly pronounceable, his talents, by the|Clarke, and soon enlisted all his enthusias- 
sole aid of indefatigable industry, raised|tic energies in their propagation. With 
him to a station of the loftiest eminence in|the quick sagacity for which he was re- 
the literary as well as religious world.—/markable, the founder of methodism appre- 
Though his own ability was his surest pass-|ciated the talents of his zealous convert, 
port, the circumstances by which he rose|and soon removed him to a sphere where 
were peculiarly fitted for the ascent of such | his insatiable thirst for knowledge could be 
a mind. gratified, and his great abilities find full 

There are spirits which, born to a lot of|scope for their exertion: his career thence, 
obscurity and retirement, require only the|emulating his apostolic patron, was such 
influence of vast events to develope powers|as we read of only in the early won- 
commensurate with their mightiest emer-|ders of the church. Night and day, with 
gency; and no great revolution, either|no passport but his divine mission, he tra- 
moralor political, has occurred, that did not| versed untrodden wilds, and sought out se- 
call into existence intellects that seemed |cluded hamlets, generally fasting, and often 
created for the occasion, and raised their|in danger of his life, that he might pro- 
possessors toa distinction and elevation, the | claim the gospel to districts whose embruted 
regulated minds of ordinary society would| population were nearly allied to savages. 
never have attained. It was a reversion of|{n Bradford, Norwich, St. Austell, and the 
order like this that wrapt the mantle of| Norman Isles, he pursued this unremitting 
prostrate royalty round the shoulders of|labor in defiance of privation the most ha- 
Cromwell, and enabled a monk of Erfurth|rassing, and persecution the most systema- 
to shake and shatter the gigantic power of] tic and relentless, with an earnestness that 
the Roman pontiff, hallowed as it was by|may be estimated from the fact of his preach- 
the prescriptive veneration of ages, and all|ing, in eleven months, five hundred and 
the deferential sanction of immemorial!sixty-eight sermons, besides numerous 
32 
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prayers and exhortations, and travelling! unlimited usefulness beneath the courtly 
some hundreds of miles. What an exam-'folds of a bishop’s lawn; but he preferred 
ple for ministers of modern days! With/|the humble people, with whom all his early 
an indefatigable zeal for knowledge, he|recollections were associated ; and in their 
pursued its acquisition against difficulties| unbounded confidence and gratitude had a 
under which ordinary minds would have|nobler power. His character, among such 
shrank. A hali-guinea he found, while|a society, was fully appreciated. He was 
digging, enabled him to purchase a Hebrew |regarded throughout England with a re- 
grammar, and laid the foundation of all his|spect that almost deepened into veneration, 
unmense knowledge of the oriental langua-jand his death plunged the methodists in 
ges. From this beginning he went on, until| two worlds into universal mourning. 

he became one of the greatest scholars oi} In reflecting upon the history of such 
the age. As his acquirements became}a man, all sectarian feeling vanishes before 
known, honors were heaped upon him ; h« lthe vastness of his mind, and the univer- 
gradually received honorary degrees ot|sality of his genius, and, we cannot hel 
M.A., LL.D., and was admitted into most)thinking that one of the great links, whieh 
of the learned societies of the British islands. | will bind our age with immortality, or en- 
‘The works he pubiished are of the most la-| shrine it inthe remembrance of future times, 
borious description, and indicate a depth of} has been severed ; and that in his charac- 
Jearning and research unequalled in the|ter and works he has left a landmark of 
present century. His commentary alone, | abiding brightness, which, “when thrones 
is one of the most amazing achievements| are crumbled and dynasties forgotten,” will 
of individual intellect on record. In this|remain, to guide other spirits to a path like 
great performance, the scriptures are illus-|his—a lasting memorial, alike of his ex- 
trated, not by any of the deductions of su-|ceeding worth and his pure, imperishable 
perior intelligence ; nor is the sacred task| greatness. 

even trusted to the deep sagacity of culti-| The book before us, as containing the 
vated mind ; but every light which the ac-| personal history and private thoughts of 
cumulated wisdom of ages had gathered on|such a man, is invaluable; and is marked, 
the subject, was collated and brought to| besides, with the peculiarities of his mind 
bear; every custom which the traditions|in such a manner as renders it deeply in- 
of every nation had preserved from the|teresting. Religious narrative, especially 
wreck of the past, was examined and im-|hiography, is, to the great mass of man- 
proved; and all the minute variations of|kind, perfectly unreadable, from its dull 
text, which the innumerable transcriptions| monotony and tedious repetitions. This, on 
of centuries had engendered, were compared \the contrary, is so enlivened by the collate- 
and corrected before he would trust hisjral illustration of which its eminent author 








«Add at ipa eminent ie Ba gant ele. 


judgment with the record of a single opi-| 


nion. It was this unwearied purpose, and 
this gigantic labor—this ardent search after 
truth—which has stamped a value on that 
mighty work, which not less than the bright 
intelligence, and the doctrinal rectitude dis- 
played in his observations, has made it pre- 
eminent among all productions of the kind. 
But the life and personal exertions of Adam 
Clarke had still a mightier influence upon 
society than his learning or his works. It 
was the existence and continued harmony 
of himself and similar men, that preserved 


was so fond, that it must possess strong at- 
tractions for the most careless peruser. ‘To 
the student of character, the description of 
humble society in Ireland, seventy years 
ago, will prove curious and entertaining in 
the extreme ; while the charming simpli- 
city throughout the whole must render it 
| permanently delightful. 

We perceive, from the newspapers, an- 
other edition has been issued by a book- 
iseller in this city. We regret this. In 
works like the present, where the copy- 
right cannot be secured—an emulation 





the methodist societies in unbroken unani-| which interferes with the understood honor 


mity, afier the death of Wesley; and it 


lof tacit right—can only tend to the deterio- 


was his incessant labor, not less than his|ration of our literature. — 


varied writings, which mainly contributed| 
to the unexampled prosperity of the body. 
In the established religion of England, 


| >. 
America AND THE AMERICANS; by a Citi- 
zen of the World. London. Longman 


the amazing acquirements and great repu-| & (Co, 8vo. 

tation of Dr. Clarke would have ensured 

him the loftiest honors. ‘To use a fine ex-| This cosmopolite isa Mr. Boardman, a 
pression, applied in a different sense, to|merchant of Liverpool, and his book seems 


Sheridan, “he might have hid his head in : 


mitre,” and concealed the brightness of his!as a “counterblast” to the annoying viru- 


.jintended, on the part of honest John Bull, 
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lence of Mrs. Trollope ; but it totally wontalth characteristics of the class to which it 
the power, the vivacity, and, we may add, |belongs. It abounds in incidents, striking, 
the entertainment of that amusing writer.|indeed, and sometimes high-wrought, but 
It is a very plain statement of very plain | which are viewed only as we would gaze 
facts, without other elucidation or incident | upon objects worthy of remark, but pertect- 
than the trite remarks of a man who wishes | ly unconnected and detached. The author 
to tell the history of all he sees. The citi-|is too skilful a literatewr to write badly 
zen of the world gives us to understand,|on any subject, and this is all the praise 
tolerably often, that he has read the class-|we can award. His characters are formed 
ics, and, ergo, discovers that the New- York|of epithets; not of skilful descriptions or 
Pilot was not like Palinurus: is well ac-|developed traits; and we look in vain for 
quainted with the English language, and!a passage where a single habit or impulse 
finds fault with the words loaned, fired, and|of actual life is delineated, without the one 
located, as Americanisms, while he uses un-|being caricatured or the other overstrain- 
sparingly such as talented, ameliorated,jed. We would beg leave, respectfully, to 
and progressing. He seems, likewise, to|remind him of the following clumsy, but 
have dipped into the poets; and, for fear} gratifying sentence, from his prospectus of 
his readers should not discover his learning, |the “ Library of Romance.” “ With re- 
is constantly dragging in quotations, so|gard to the editor’s own contributions, all 
oddly by the head and ears, that he puts us| that can be said of them is, that ifthey are 
in mind(we are following his example)of the | not fortunate enough to meet with the in- 
ancient hero hauling Cerberus to the light.|dulgence of the public, they shall be at 
In charity to the presumed ignorance of|once discontinued.” We lay the more 
his readers, he generally introduces his ex-|stress upon this, from the rather ominous 
tracts with some explanatory observation | announcement at the end of the volume.— 
like the following—‘“‘ The sight instantly |“ If we have succeeded we are happy; if 
brought to my mind the horribly fine lines} not, we shall try to do better the next time.” 
of the ever-to-be-lamented Byron, in the|In all conscience do not attempt—the pre- 
poem entitled, the Siege of Corinth.” We|sent specimen is quite satisfactory. <= 

take leave of this gentleman—an English 
radical—he is, of course, fond of republi-| Mariner’s Liprary, orn Voyacer’s Com- 
cans. Asheis very good-humored we are| PANION; CONTAINING NARRATIVES OF 
not inclined to be bad, and believe itispos-|_ THE Most PoruLar Voraces. Boston. 
sible that there are some in existence who} Lilly, Wait & Co. 
may find entertainment from his book. — 





SS 
aera age 


There is no more necessary to be said of 
this neat volume, than that it is highly en- 
tertaining, and contains many narratives of 

ScHINDERHANNES, OR THE ROBBER OF |absorbing interest, with songs and naval 

THE Rue ; by Leitch Ritchie, &c. Lon- poetry, very prettily illustrated. We see 

don. Smith, Elder & Co. that songs have been altered, especially 

Leitch Ritchie, if not an excellent writer, Allan Cunningham's beautiful one, “A wet 
is certainly a very neatone. He is one of| Sheet and a flowing sea,” which is notonly 
those industrious geniuses who, like Rich-|'tnsposed, but given as original—a ver 
ardson, combine the profits of both author bad precedent, which should, by all means 
and bookseller, and write novels, that they |e discouraged. On the whole, however, 
may print and puff them into circulation. the work is well arranged, and interesting. 
His speculation of the Library of Romance, We would not wish for a more agreeable 
taking, asit did, the trade at fault, and the |COMPanion to beguile the tedium of a voy- 
public by surprise, is likely to be a good|*S°& == 
one. The‘ Ghost Hunter,” with which he 
began, owing to the excellence of the tale,|History or tHE New-ZeaLanvers. 
and the general sympathy for Mr. Banim,| W1!T# Mar anv Encravings. Boston. 
had an amazing run; and tomake themost| We have rarely met with a more inter- 
of the favor while it lasts, he comes out |esting account of savage life than this His- 
with “Schinderhannes, or the Robber of|tory of the New-Zealanders, which is com- 
the Rhine,” a wonderful romance, meta-| piled by a very clever hand, from the notices 
morphosed, with a due regard to its neg- of this people by voyagers and residents in 
lected merits, from an obsolete story of his|the country. A great part of it is from the 
own, and which, that nothing may be lost, | narrative of John Ratherford, an English 
he has judiciously introduced at the end.|sailor, who was taken prisoner at the mas- 
Schinderhannes has, without variation, all/sacre of the crew of the American ship 


Tae Lrerary oF Romance, Vol. II.— 
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Agnes, and lived among them for ten years,|coming from the shore immediately, and 
during which time he had every opportuni-| bound hand and foot. The natives now 
ty for studying their manners, and took an| mounted the rigging, and drove the rest of 
active part in many scenes of interest. We|the crew down, all of whom were made 
give his account of the horrible scene of the | prisoners. One of the chiefs beckoned me 
massacre. | to come to him, which I immediately did, 
jand surrendered myself. We were then 
“There were at this time about three! put altogether into a large canoe, our hands 
hundred of the natives on the deck, with| being tied; and the New-Zealanders search- 
Aimy, the chief, in the midst of them;|ing us, took from us our knives, pipes, to- 
every man armed with a green stone, slung bacco-boxes, and varieus other articles. 
with a string around his waist. ‘This wea-|'The two dead bodies, and the wounded 
pon they call a ‘mery ;’ the stone being| mate, were thrown into the canoe along 
about a foot long, flat, and of an oblong| with us. ‘The mate groaned terribly, and 
shape, having both edges sharp, and a| seemed in great agony, the tomahawk hav- 
handle at the end: they use it for the pur- ing cut two inches deep into the back of 
pose of killing their enemies, by striking|his neck; and all the while one of the na- 
them on the head. Smoke was now observed tives, who sat in the canoe with us, kept 
rising from several of the hills ; and the} licking the blood from the wound with his 
natives appearing to be mustering on the| tongue.” 
beach from every part of the bay, the enp-|  “ When the sun was set, they conveyed 
tain grew much afraid and desired us to|us on shore to one of the villages, where 
loosen the sails, and make haste down to|they tied us by the hands to several small 
get our dinners, as he intended to put to\trees. The mate had expired before we 
sea immediately. As soon ae we had dined | «ot on shore, so that there now remained 
we went aloft, and I proceeded to loosen| only twelve of us alive. The three dead 
the jib. At this time none of the crew|bodies were then brought forward, and 
were on deck, except the captain and the|hung up by the heels to the branch of a tree 
cook, the chief mate being employed in|in order that the dogs might not get at 
loading some pistols at the cabin table. | them.” 
The natives seized this opportunity of| “The five chiefs, of whom Aimy was 
commencing an attack upon the ship. First, jone, then approached the place where we 
the chief threw off the mat which he wore| were, and after they had stood consulting 
as a cloak, and, brandishing a tomahawk | together for some time, Aimy released me 
in his hand, begana war-song, when all the|and another, and, taking us into the middle 
rest immediately threw off their mats like-|of the ring, made signs for us to sit down, 
wise, and being entirely naked, began to| which we did. In a few minutes the other 
dance with such violence, that I thought| four chiefs came also in the ring, bringing 
they would have stove in the ship’s deck.|along with them four more of our men, who 
The captain, in the meantime, was leaning| were made to sit down beside us. The 
against the companion, when one of the na-|chiefs now walked backward and forward 
tives went unperceived behind him, and|in the ring with their merys in their hands, 
struck him three or four blows on the head|and continued talking together for some 
with a tomahawk, which instantly killed|time, but we understood nothing of what 
him. The cook, on seeing him attacked,|they said. The rest_of the natives were 
ran to his assistance, but was immediately | all the while very silent, and seemed to lis- 
murdered in the same manner. I now sat|ten to them with great attention. At length 
down on the jib-boom, with tears in my |one of the chiefs spoke to one of the natives 
eyes, and trembling with terror. Here I| who was seated on the ground, and the lat- 
next saw the chief-mate come running up|ter immediately rose, and, taking his toma- 
the companion ladder, but before he reach- | hawk in his hand, went and killed the other 
ed the deck he was struck on the back of|six men who were tied to the trees. They 
the neck in the same manneras the captain| groaned several times as they were strug- 
and the cook had been. He fell with the|gling in the agonies of death, and at every 
blow, but did not die immediately. A num-|groan the natives burst out into great fits 
ber of the natives now rushed in at the ca-|of laughter.” 
bin door, while others jumped downthrough| ‘Some of them now proceeded to dig 
the sky-light, and others were employed in| eight large round holes, each about a foot 
cutting the lanyards of the rigging of the|deep, into which they afterwards put a 
stays. At the same time, four of our crew | great quantity of dry wood, and covered it 
jumped overboard off the foreyard, but|over with a number of stones. They then 
were picked up by some canoes that were /|set fire to the wood, which continued burn- 
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ing till the stones became red hot. In the| finished this difficult subject, demonstrates 
meantime, some of them were employed in| that American talent only wants the encou- 
stripping the bodies of my deceased ship-|ragement which our transatlantic brethren 
mates, which they afterwards cut up for|so liberally extend to the arts, to produce 
the purpose of cooking them, having first|engravings equal to the very best of the 
washed them in the river, and then brought} English school. 

them and laid them down on several green} We have likewise been shown, by Mr. 
boughs, which had been broken off the| Hayward, a splendid line engraving of the 
trees and spread on the ground near the|late distinguished President of the Royal 
fires for that purpose. The stones being Academy, Benjamin West,—taken from 
now red hot, the largest pieces of the burn-|the celebrated picture by Sir Thomas Law- 
ing wood were pulled from under them and rence. "This has been sent out from Eng- 
thrown away, and some green bushes, hay-|land in an unfinished state, in order to its 
ing been first dipped in water, were laid|completion here. We say, let only a libe- 
round their edges, while they were at the|ral patronage be extended to this laudable 
same time covered over with a few green|undertaking, and we have little doubt, that 
leaves. The mangled bodies were then|our native artists, unlike the blundering 
laid upon the topof the leaves, with a quan-|architects of Bagdad, and the unfinished 
tity of leaves also strewed over them ; and| window of Aladdin’s palace, will complete 
after this a straw mat was spread over the | this noble engraving, in a manner every way 
top of each hole. Lastly, about three pints| worthy of the way in which it has been 
of water were poured upon each mat, which|begun. We hear it is to be entrusted to 
running through to the stones, caused ajthe masterly burin of Mr. Durand. 

great steam, and then the whole was in-| No other work of American art presents 
stantly covered over with earth.” itself to our notice, but Part VI. of the 


Rutherford and one of his companions| ¥¢Ws New-¥ ork, published by Peabody 
are afterwards taken into the interior of the |* ©? , . this, 7 do not see what there is 
island, where the former becomes a chief|'" We rhs ¢ re Hall to make an en- 
and takes two of Aimy’s daughters for|S'@¥!"s of, though it is the best executed in 
wives; the latter loses his life from the su- the number. ‘The other plates are but 

erstition of the natives. This murdershows middling. ‘The letterpress by the — 
utherford on how slight a tenure he holds! plished author of “Dreams and Reveries,” 
his own life, and makes him still anxious to\'S YoY @™usins, and quite characteristic. _ 
escape from these savages, which at length] | se 
he effects. This book represents these bar- | THE GALLERY OF THE Socrery or Painrt- 
bariansas entirely perfidious and cruel,but| ERS IN Water Corors.—Parts I, II. 
brave and intelligent. There are several| UL. IV. 
interesting accounts of chiefs who visited a ; 2 
England, but for which, with other enter-|_ This is a great undertaking, and certain~- 
taining particulars, we must refer the read-|!y forms one of the most distinguished series 
er to the work itself. * |of those periodical engravings, now issuin 
in profusion almost too great to be noticed. 
The beautiful drawings of the eminent 
masters, who form the society, are engraved 
in line, with a felicity of execution that ex- 
FINE ARTS. cites our wonder. “ Southampton,” by 
George Cooke, from a painting by Copley 
The arrival of the London Packets has| Fielding, is a fine example. This able 
covered our table with splendid engravings' painter has thrown an air of “ sunset glory 
of lovely faces, bright forms,enchanting land- jo’er the silent sea,” in which the old cas- 
scapes, and all the numberless elegancies in tle, and aérial fishing-smacks are seen to 
which the burin of the English engravers | exquisite advantage. 
delights to employ itself. Before, however,| “Italy,” by J. D. Harding, is a splendid 
noticing the productions of a foreign school, | picture. Groups of decaying temples, and 
we must do willing justice to one elegant|mouldering columns, amid ‘the fertility of 
specimen of native art, Kearney’sengraving |enchanting scenery, are executed with a 
of the “ Last Supper ;” which, though for|hand which makes “ its wreck a glory, and 
some time before the public, cannot be too|its ruin graced.” The sunny sky, and the 
much commended, either for the great la-|distant sea are invested with a dreamy air 
bor with which it is executed, or the aceu-jof Italian softness. 
rate delineation of the different figures.) The introduction of Lord Byron’s figure 
The manner in which the spirited artist has!in the front, is a beautiful thought, and 
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ives not only an air of deep reality to the| great spirit to the view of that city. We 
gives not only : y to the] great 5} city. 
drawing, but is a happy illusiration of the|stop not to ask, what connection “ Lady 
exquisite apostrophe to Italy in Childe|Caroline Lamb” can have as an illustration 
Harold. “ Venice,” by Prout, is gorgeous ;|ot Lord Byron. We onlysay, a more finish- 
and “ Evening,” by Barret, seems to have) ed picture, either for at or ent 
been done with the reanimated pencil of} we never saw: the noble beauty of the 
Claude Lorraine. Among the others, where|countenance, and the calm dignity of the 
all are excellent, the “ Bachelor,” by| attitude, are captivating. 
Lewis ; and “ Yarmouth Roads,” by J.S.;| We have to reiterate the complaint of 
Cotman, are particularly deserving of com-| our last number, against the London pub- 
mendation. — lishers, for the bad impressions which they 
send to this country. Our copy is an India 
The Works or Henry Liverseece.—|proof; but we have seen duplicates, in 

Part IL. which the plates were so much worn as to 
render the drawing scarcely discernible. — 

These masterly pictures give evidence of| 
the certain eminence which this hapless 
child of genius would have attained, had/| 
he survived but a little longer. They are 
replete with a power and originality which) J veh has caught the true spirit of ori- 
could have existed in none but a mind of 


. . an ental beauty in these drawings: and what 
ee omy order. Any person who looks|is far better as illustrations ; instead of 
at 


riar Tuck,” and a “Touch of the |mere studies, has given form to the bright 
Spasms,” must be at once convinced of this. |creations of the poet’s mind. The innocent 
The former will match with any specimen! sweetness of the countenance of Gulnare, 
of painting. The face, and the attitude of} ang the voluptuous finish of her person,— 
the jolly monk, make him seem absolutely | with the light just falling on the reveal- 
alive, and depict the glorious influence _°l| ed whiteness of her bosom, and clustering 
the bottle inspiration, with a felicity which| locks, as she “o'er his placid slumber 
could not be surpassed. Had the publish-| bends,” makes a picture inestimable alike 
ers never issued but this engraving, it would 


f ae ; in conception and execution. Zuleika is 
have secured the fame of Liverseege. —J|not so happy. The countenance is soft, 


and seems “ pure as the prayer that child- 
hood wafts above ;” but the figure is too 
full for our idea of the character; and the 


: : , . . |drawing of the bust is éertainly not ele- 
This beautiful series loses none of its in- - y 


cant. 

terest as it proceeds. The present, con-|> The eves of Medora are very fine, 
taining six views, and a portrait of Lady | the utter loneliness of the heart; “ And I 
Caroline Lamb, is fully equal to its laude “!am desolate,” is portrayed with masterly 
predecessors. ‘The exquisite taste of Fin-| power. ‘The same objection applies still 
den was never more fully displayed than in| more forcibly as to the drawing of the bo- 
the views of Lausanne and Bologna. ‘The| om, than to the last. They are all engrav- 
former is a perfect triumph of the art of} eq jn the richest style of Mezzotinto. — 
engraving. ‘The varied foliage, and fine ef-| ; 

fect of the tall trees in the foreground—the| Furpen’s Gatuzay op run Gascon 
richly wooded undulations before the city,| Papg I. 

—with the wide stretching lake—and sunlit} 
mountains in the distance, are given with al It was a lovely thought, to embody those 
power of delineation which is surprising.| fleeting visions of beauty, which haunt 
Campo Santa seems to be gifted with ajevery spirit in its blessed moments ; and to 
kind of sanctity and veneration—the por-|call from a brighter world features on which 
phyry columns and sarcophagus, the vase, | the heart delights to dwell, as redolent with 
and the long vista of Gothic arches, seen| holy thought, and unearthly purity ; and 
through the sculptured windows in the|such is the object of the Gallery of the 
front, display amazing accuracy. An offi-|Graces. Numbers 1 and 3 are certainly 
cer of the United States navy, who has|among the most beautiful delineations of 
been on the spot, assures us that every fea-|loveliness we have ever seen. The first, 
ture of this wondrous placeis preserved with | drawn by Boxall, is an angelic countenance, 
minute fidelity, even to the subjects of| full of quiet beauty, and lit up with an ex- 
the fresco paintings on the wall. The| pression of the sweetest innocence, as she 
figures on the terrace, in Bologna, give|looks to heaven, “breathless with adora- 


‘Tue Byron Portraits, From Drawines 
BY Danie Lyncu. 





Finpen’s Lanpscare ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
Lorp Brron. Parr X. 
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tion.” The hand, however, which rests|designs to give spirited engravings of all the 
upon the book is very badly drawn. pictures by both old and modern masters, 
There is an expression of melancholy | which the long liberality and great wealth 
tenderness o’er the features of number 3,|of amateurs have collected in greater quan- 
drawn by J. W. Wright, exquisitely inte-|tity in England than any other country in 
resting ;—the pensive tinge, and deep|the globe. ‘The price is marvellously low 
thought of her countenance, wake strange|when we consider the great beauty of the 
sympathies within us. engravings, and the accuracy with which 
The illustrative poetry, by T. K. Her-|the various subjects are rendered. Some of 
vey, is among the finest efforts of this ac-|them deserve sean notice; for in- 
complished writer. We cannot resist the|stance, the Market cart, by Gainsborough, 
desire to transfer the following beautiful|in‘No. I. which has faithfully — the 
lines to our pages—they refer to Number 1. sca 













all sorts, now publishing in 


The stillness of a spirit lies 

Upon her hushed and happy heart ; 

And on her brow, and in her eyes 

Are thoughts that play a prophet’s part, 

And look, with power, upon the skies, 

To read their lofty mysteries !-- 

Before her rests the scroll unrolled, 

Where every tale of every star 

That on its wheels of molten gold, 

Majestically moves afar— 

The language of each flower that blows— 

The song of every breeze that sings— 

The meteor’s mission, as it goes 

By, on its burning wings— 

—_ all creation’s secrets, stand 
ranslated, by the self-same hand 

That hung the oracles on high, 

And wrote the legends on the sky. 


* * * * * * 
How beautiful she looks! as flowers 
When newly touched with heaven’s dew, 
Upon her soul the sacred showers 
Of truth have fall’n anew !— 


* * * + ~ * 
The hallowed dove within her breast 
Looks through her soft and serious eyes, 


And on her forehead, glimpses rest 
Of glory from the skies ! 


There is a tender melancholy in the fol- 
lowing lines, which sweetly harmonizes 


with the pensive expression of the beauti- 
ful countenance :—No. 3. 


The age of roses—yet thy cheek is pale ! 
Of future dreams—yet thine are with the past ! 
Can memory’s forms along thy bosom sail, 
And on thy brow no darker shadow cast !— 
Oh, blessed youth !--when fond remembrance 


aints 


Her landscapes on the heart, without a grave, 
And whispers to the spirit no complaints, 
Save the sweet sighing of time’s passing wave ! 


Masor’s Capinet GaLiery oF Pictures. 
With descriptive letter-press, by Allan 


Cunningham. 


This is, certainly, a very novel design, 

and well comports with the penny classics, 

penny Cyclopedias, and penny literature of| department of the Knickerbacker, before the 
ngland. It)21stof the current month. 


spirit of that great painter of lan 





























and is thoroughly impressed with the fea- 
tures of his charming rural style, full of 
life and interest and simplicity, to a degree 
that is surprising. The Critiques, by Al- 
lan Cunningham, are very valuable. All 
the fine taste and warm attachment to the 
arts, which distinguish that gentleman’s 
“Lives of the Painters,” are conspicuous 
here, and prove the proprietors have been 
very fortunate in the selection of an editor. 


Tue GaLiery or Portraits, under the 
superintendance of the Society for the 
diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

These superb portraits eminently sustain 
the high character of the works issued by 
this admirable society, and far exceed any 
series of the kind which has hitherto ap- 
peared. The subjects are selected with 
great judgment, and are taken from origi- 
nal paitings, to which private individuals 
could hardly have access. It were injustice 
to say the engravings were well executed. 
‘They exceed, in fact, in careful finish, 
those in any publication of the kind. The 
price for a number would be cheap for a 
single plate. ‘The Memoirs accomplish all 
that could be expected. They are by a 


hand of high ability, and are concise, gra- 
phic, and well written. 


Tue Portrait GaLiery or DisTINGuUIsH- 
ED FEMALES, INCLUDING BEavuTIES OF 
THE Courts oF GEORGE aND WILLIAM 
IV. Edward Bull. 

If the portrait gallery above, elicited our 
warm approbation, we must award to this 
its direct antithesis. It is, in fact, a mere 
catchpenny. People are fond of looking 
upon a pretty face, whether it is that ofa 
peeress or a peasant; but to suppose that 
they will be fascinated with visages so or- 
dinary as these, merely because they have 
a title pinned to their name, is preposterous, 
We consider them a complete failure. == 

*t_ > Publishers and Artists are requested 
to send the articles intended for notice in this 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Wir this number a change in the Editorial department of our periodi- 
cal commences. It will be the object of the present Editors of the 
Pi KNICKERBACKER to render it, in its matter, every way worthy of the 
* very encouraging patronage which it receives ; and they feel great plea- 
} sure in announcing, that arrangements have been made which will ensure 
for this Magazine, regular contributions from the most. eminent literary 
characters of our country. 

The success of the KNICKERBACKER is no longer an experiment. The 
public not only warmly welcomed it, on its first appearance, but have fos- 
tered it, by their partiality, into a strength which has effectually placed it 
beyond all the unfortunate contingences of a periodical’s infancy. And 
with this gratifying consciousness, it only remains for the proprietors to 
render it worthy, in its Lirerary CHARACTER and EMBELLISHMENTS, 
the lofty popularity it has attained. 

In addition to the expensive Engravings which have already appeared, 
they have others of great interest in preparation, together with several 
new arrangements, which will decidedly render “ Tor KNICKERBACKER” 
the most elegant, as it is the cheapest, of AMERICAN PERIODICALS. 

With regard to our occasional correspondents, we have received many 
favors during the month, for all of which we tender our respectful thanks. 
Our witty contributor, “ Falstaff,” will not have occasion to reiterate his 
complaint as to the next communication with which he may honor us. 
For the “Doom of Beauty .” “Essay on Champagne;?’ “The Broken 
Window ;” and “ Memoirs of a Fatalist ;’ we are obliged. 

We have received from a correspondent anonymously, a large packet of 
miscellaneous verses, with a request for us to insert one or two of them 
occasionally, as specimens. We comply. 


Ori eo ncs aetna btinene ane 


Me 
fe ll I Si SAE Il RTD 





TO A LADY, 9N BEING PROMISED A KISS, IF IT WERE ASKED IN POETRY. 

Oh, let me taste without alloy, 

Sensation’s purest glow, 

Oh, let me feel the richest joy 
That mortals here can know. 
To press thy lips, to ask a kiss, 

Sweet Harriet, may I dare, 
i It can’t be sin to taste the bliss, 
That smiles such rapture there. 

The last verse deserved one. 


The poetry of “V.;” “L.;” “ Apicius ;” “S. M.;” “XIX. ;” and “ Sy- 
billa ;’ remains under consideration. If “ M. H.” would submit the speci- 
mens he mentions, we could judge better of his proposal. 

Letters lie at our office for “O. V.;” “ Virginian ;” and “ Alexis.” We 
will feel obliged by a call from “S. P. Q. R.” 

Communications for a specific month, are requested to be sent not later 
than the 20th of the current. 


